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Sex ibaa: Biological or nial ? 


JOSEPHINE WEATHERLY, Kipper Institute, Kipper, Mo. 





QumummmuicsmumMts TT difference between the sexes has been a question ‘ 
of more or less dispute. Those who believe there 4 

T is a difference cannot decide exactly where it lies, 
whether biological or acquired, and if the former, 
Somme is it physical or mental or both. Or is it both i 
biological and acquired. It is the purpose of this a 
paper to marshal the evidence on both sides, and \4 
then deduce some conclusions that might be of help i 

to (1) those to be taught; (2) to those who teach. 

Biological heredity, physical and mental, is fixed before birth, 
and is not susceptible to modification. It is the race, ancestry, 
sex and individual variation making up a new organism, a distinct 
ce personality. 
pS Social heredity is acquired through the environment or social { 
ian conditions under which one is born and raised, and is continually 
being modified by the demands society makes upon the individual 
through its traditions, customs, conventions, ideals, attitudes and 
general requirements. 4 
So close is the relation between physical and mental char- 
acteristics that we are justified in expecting different behavior 
from a dog, an ape, a man, and even between members of the 
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same species. Ternan puts it thus: “Differences in physical traits 
are paralleled by equal differences in mental traits.” 

In the course of evolution from lower to higher forms of animal 
life, the physical organs preceded the mental or neural processes. 
That is, animals slowly evolved a nervous structure, which in its 
increased complexity expressed itself in correspondingly increas- 
iug mental reactions. 

If the male and female are different biologically in physical 
characteristics, they must be different in mental characteristics. 
Lombroso, Ferrero and Ellis have done pioneer scientific work 
along these lines, and find many physical differences between man 
and woman, from which they and others conclude mental differ- 
ences. Only a few can be here noticed, 

Man has longer thumbs and longer big toes than woman. 
This indicates an older type or a type that has been longer in 
evolution. In children the hands are of the newer type. The 
boy’s hand begins to differentiate, but the girl’s hands remain the 
same type, so that a woman’s hands are more childish than a man’s, 

A man is a man even to his thumbs, and a woman is a woman 
even to her toes. 

In man the shape of the trunk is wider at the top, across the 
shoulders; while in woman it is wider at the bottom across the 
hips. The latter is also true of children and the higher forms 
of animals, 

We find girls more precocious than boys. They come to ma- 
turity earlier and then stop growing, which is an arrested form 
of development. When a man is arrested in development through 
some congenital cause or accident, his figure is more like that 
of a mature woman than of an immature man. 

Woman, weight for weight, has a larger brain than man; but 
this is also a childish characteristic. A child’s brain is 90% 
developed at 11 years, and fully developed at about 15. If it 
grew in relative proportion to the body it would be so heavy 
that the body could not carry it. 

Many interesting experiments have been carried on to determine 
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the differences between the sexes in mental traits. We judge 
mind by its reactions or its behavior. If the behavior is alike 
the mental processes must be alike, and conversely so. 

In tactile sensibility women are superior. Women have also a 
lower threshold for pain, that is, they are more sensitive. This 
is true of children and savages. 

Women have keener sense of taste. There is less color-blind- 
ness among them than among men. Both of these are character- 
istic of savages. That is, primitive races had more need for keener 
senses—matter of self and tribal preservation—than have races 
of civilization. 

Galton found, on the same basis of reasoning, that men are 
more subject to deafness than are women. Color-hearing, which 
means to hear a musical tone and associate it with a color, is 
found in more women than in men; also number-form; but as 
both are childish traits—vivid imagery—that are frequently out- 
grown, it again shows woman to be a more recent evolution. 

Jastrow has conducted experiments with the students of Wis- 
consin University, with something like the following results: 

Women pay more attention to their immediate surroundings, 
to the finished product, to the bright, the ornamental, to the par- 
ticular and the concrete. They reason inductively. 

Men prefer the remote, the constructive, the useful, the general 
and abstract. They reason deductively. 

If we take the psychology of child life, we find the concrete 
and the present is earlier comprehended than the abstract and 
the remote. 

Again, Lombroso found that women think quickly and men 
think deliberately. In history and in fiction it is woman’s ruse, 
wit or tact that frequently saves the day when nothing else could. 
Women act at once, on the impulse; while men stop to marshal 
their ideas in order to form a judgment. This mode of proce- 
dure is common to weaker, lower orders. They have not developed 
muscular force or reasoning powers to save themselves, so must 
resort to trick or trust to intuition, 
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In some countries a woman’s testimony does not rank as high 
as aman’s. There is at present no country (not even America) 
where a woman may safely state openly her wishes and desires. 
She must use subterfuge to carry a point. 

Modesty, says Ellis, is a form of deceit. Woman may not 
express her preference for a man, but must wait for him to notice 
her; so she hides her feelings and blushes if she is faced with a 
situation. The above examples are cases of social heredity or 
training. 

Working unconsciously by the law of sexual selection, woman 
conceals defects of body and mind (age for instance), uses cos- 
metics and gewgaws (as does the savage), because the biological 
law of her being is to attract the male and bear children, so the 
species shall not become extinct. 

Women have so largely the care of children, who are always 
wanting to know things which we think they ought not to know, 
that they (the women) have fallen into the habit of untruthful- 
ness. “How use doth breed a habit.” Children also fib very 
easily. As was stated above, women have a lower threshold for 
pain, so they will tell lies rather than hurt people’s feelings,— 
doing as they would be done by. 

Buckle, as related by Ellis, found that savage women in Africa 
and Australia were more talkative and ready to direct strangers 
than were their men. A certain Paris lawyer made use of the 
command, when investigating cases, “Bring me the woman.” It 
is true the woman told many things that were false, but deducting 
that, what was left was more than could be gotten from the man. 

Dr. Currie found in visiting patients he could get a better 
line-up if he had a woman to treat than if he had a man. She 
talked from one present idea, while the man hunted around to 
get data. 

Rosseau in “Emile” concludes that girls are more precocious 
than boys. Scott Thomas has figures that show that girls graduate 
from high school and college earlier than boys. MacDonlad gives 
data on one thousand Washington school children to the effect 
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that girls are superior in nine studies, inferior in four, and equal 
in one. 

From the above findings investigators argue that precocity, 
alertness and brightness are signs of inferiority, as children of 
civilized as well as uncivilized races are very precocious in com- 
parison to after years. One psychologist says if we continued 
to grow in smartness as we grow in years we would be geniuses 
and prodigies. 

Since woman is more like a child than a man is like a child, 
she is inferior in development or newer in the scale of evolution. 
[Mary Ann has not yet arrived, but is arriving, and if John 
doesn’t keep up the pace nature has set for him, Mary Ann will 
not only catch up, but may even out-distance him, and say teas- 
ingly, as she looks back, “So long, old boy.’’] 

This inferiority or newness of evolution has some warrant in 
the Bible story. God created man first; then he caused him to 
fall into a deep sleep (ages of evolution, perhaps), and then from 
a rib in his side he made woman to be his helpmeet. Up to that 
God had been the creator; now the female element is introduced 
and nature enters on her era of evolution by sexual selection. 

In very primitive times woman was the industrial part of the 
home, while man was militant. [American Indians show this 
when on the line of march the squaw (woman) carries the tent, the 
cooking utensils and the papoose on her back, while the brave 
walks ahead carrying—his dignity! ] 

As religions evolved and the tribes settled down to more peace- 
ful occupations, man took over the industrial functions, leaving 
woman more to the bearing and rearing of children. This, as 
time went on, still more differentiated her in sexual character- 
istics, such as breadth of pelvis, growth of breast, hair upon the 
head rather than upon the face. Woman also became more se- 
cluded and tame, so that it was no longer true of her, in the 
language of Kipling, “The female of the species is more deadly 
than the male.” The office of child-bearing fell into disrepute, 
and sex organs and relations were taboo. In Hebrew scriptures 
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and in Indian philosophy, woman is held as the unclean vessel ; 
so the priesthood became celibate and those who wished to be holy 
became monks and nuns, and their sacred writings upheld them 
by declaring that in heaven there is neither marrying nor giving 
in marriage. 

Terman found differences between boys and girls even in the 
kindergarten as to the kind of work they did and the way they 
played. The girls were brighter. The mothers also stated that 
the girls were able earlier and better to dress themselves than 
were the boys. 

Miss Cuneo gives data on 65 boys and 47 girls in school work 
with a median of 103 for the boys and 108 for the girls. 

A table from Terman’s “Intelligence of School Children,” based 
on teachers’ marks, is as follows: Boys—23.9 very inferior, 17.4 
very superior; Girls—8.3 very inferior, 33.3 very superior. 

Based on teachers’ judgments, the figures are: Boys—17.9 very 
inferior, 19.8 very superior; Girls—6.4 very inferior, 31.8 very 
superior. 

Thus a close correlation is shown between judgments and 
school marks. In all the studies Terman has made he reports 
similar findings. 

Dickson examined 79 boys and 71 girls, and found the girls 
had I. Q.’s three points higher in median. Teachers’ ratings were 
the same. Another test of 150 pupils, boys and girls, of same 
chronological age, mental age and I. Q.’s, showed boys doing 
work .4 below average, and girls .19 below. 

This might show one of several things, or a combination of 
them: ist, That girls have more intelligence than boys; 2nd, That 
the curriculum is better adapted to the needs and interests of 
girls; 3rd, That girls excel in industry and application ; 4th, That 
girls submit to direction in work; 5th, Girls are better behaved 
than boys; 6th, That teachers (mainly women) are better suited 
to teaching girls than boys; 7th, That girls make use of all they’ve 
got, while boys have much in reserve ; 8th, That boys have interests 
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out of doors. But whatever it is, says Terman, if it gets results 
it is intelligence. 

Miss Thompson, based on experiments carried on at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, gives data that are summed up as follows: 

She tested men and women,ages 20 to 25, who had come from 
co-ed schools in the Middle West. She gave 45 tests. In 21 
women excelled the men, in 21 men excelled the women, and in 
4 they were equal. From this she concludes that the sexes are 
equal in mental make-up. She fails, however, to note that they 
are different as to the abilities in which each excels the other. 
Only alike in 4 is not saying much as against 21 in which women 
were ahead and 21 in which men were ahead. 

She found that women excelled in skin and muscular senses, 
in vision, in pain sensitivity, in color discrimination, in memory, 
taste, smell, and in religious emotions. Earlier investigators 
found about the same, but attributed them to a newer evolution, 
whereas she says they come from training, the kinds of things 
women have to do because of inhibitions, prohibitions and oceu- 
pations. 

Men, she found, excel in reaction time, in motor codrdination, 
in weight discrimination, in ingenuity, in social consciousness, 
and in reflective thinking; also due to social environment. 

We give boys and girls different toys and games early in life. 
Boys are encouraged to run and whoop, but girls are cautioned 
against being tomboys. We expect men to explore, invent, create. 
We expect women to be dependent and conservative. Women, 
thus restricted, are thrown back upon themselves and develop their 
senses and memory processes so as to get as much as possible 
out of life. 

On the other hand, we might argue that men and women act 
as they do because they are driven by fundamental, innate differ- 
ences and interests. In the process of evolution we have recog- 
nized the differences and have allowed each sex to work along 
the lines of its, innate characteristics, and this division of labor 
was found so economical that it has continued and sets more 
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clearly the inherent differences. So that, broadly speaking, the 
female represents the conservation of the species, the preserva- 
tion of past gains made by the race; while the male stands for 
new elements, adventures, inventions and abstract thinking. 

Groszmann declares emphatically: “A normal man differs from 
a normal woman, a normal boy from a normal girl, in instincts, 
attitudes, capacities and methods of self-expression. Whatever we 
may think about woman’s emancipation and competition with man 
in public life, the sexual differences will never be eradicated. 
Their social and biological functions will differ eternally. Mascu- 
line normality and feminine normality are certainly not identical, 
no matter what rights they may have in common.” 

Delauney gathered statistics from merchants, who say women 
are more industrious than men at tasks set for them, but do not 
originate. 

The Prudential Life Insurance Company finds women patient, 
faithful in routine work, but not ingenious. 

The Post Office officials say women are neat, quick and honest, 
but not anxious to learn beyond the job on hand. They lose their 
heads in emergencies, and cry and fuss over imagined slights. 
They are not uniformly courteous to patrons, seeming to lack in 
social consciousness. ‘They are more snobbish to inferiors and 
subservient to superiors than men are. 

Professional men who employ women, find them obedient to 


authority until their emotions are aroused, when they will sacri-. 


fice everything to maintain their own opinions, 

Hall and others call to mind that there is no female Balzac, 
Roger Bacon, Galileo, Wagner, Beethoven, Michael Angelo, Ibsen, 
Demosthenes, Caesar, Napoleon, Goethe, Dante, Milton or Shake- 
speare. George Eliot, Caroline Herschell and Rosa Bonheur, be- 
sides a few queens, are the high-water mark of woman’s genius 
or variability from type. 

Of the 600 religious sects (Ellis) only eight were founded by 
women, although women make up the bulk of the worshipers 
(followers ?), and of the eight only one—the most recent—is now 
practised—Christian Science. 
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Darwin, Hunter and Burdack show also the extent of man’s 
variability at the lower end of the normal curve, by calling atten- 
tion to the hare-lips, club-feet, extra digits, reverse placement of 
heart and liver, left-handedness, albinism, deaf-mutism, idiocy, 
suicides, mathematical and musical idiot-savants, mystics and 
cranks among men as compared to women. 

Perhaps, if we bring this question within our own personal 
experiences as teachers, parents, and observers generally, we can 
deduce some inferences that may be of educational value. 

In early years the boy and girl are trusted playmates, treating 
each other with confidence and a spirit of good comradeship until 
early adolescence, when they begin to look upon each other as 
almost different beings. Each has a feeling of reserve and is 
more or less suspicious of the motives of the other. The periods 
of growth in boys and girls, coming, as they do, ought to be 
noted in planning the school work of each. Their tasks should 
be lightened to allow for the more or less storm and stress of 
adolescence. 

A girl is more functional and regular in attenadnce, and lack- 
ing much of the boy’s restlessness. She excels in mental reproduc- 
tion (giving back to the teacher what she gets from a book) rather 
than in production (not much demanded in school). This is why 
the printed page means more to her than it does to the boy, and 
she makes a good recitation. How could she do otherwise ? 

The boy, however, does better with a microscope, originates in 
geometry, physics, manual training, where production counts. 
Because a girl gets so much from books (stored knowledge of the 
ages) she is more conservative than her brother, who is fixing 
up new combinations, studying ever-changing forces of nature, 
and putting himself into the class of the radicals. 

The female has much innate curiosity; the male has probably 
as much, but in reference to its direction he calls it investigation. 

Groszmann quotes from the Minneapolis Tribune: 

“Boys are not artificial like girls. Boys can be set to amuse 
themselves, just as they could in some primitive times. Boys 
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offer a fixed standard of conduct which the mutation of thousands 
of years have not been able to alter. We see the same character- 
istics in the boy of the slums, up to a certain age, that we do in 
the son of the millionaire. It is only when boys grow up that they 
yield to environment and habit. Here are some of the things 
that are common to every boy: 

Every boy hates to be dressed up. 

Every boy will fight at the drop of the hat. 

Every boy will stick to a “pal” through fire and flood. 

Every boy hates girls and especially “sissy” boys. 

Every boy hates to take a licking. 

Every boy throws stones. 

Every boy says naughty words. 

Every boy will torture or bully a small boy. 

Every boy will associate with any other boy he likes, regardless 
of money, position, education, ete. 

Every boy will play “hookey” if he gets half a chance. 

When, say up to 12, a boy does not conform to these rules there 
is something the matter with him. Regarded from the standpoint 
of efficiency and red blood, he is no good! 

A girl is a very different creature, and cannot understand a 
boy at all. She is much more of a conformist than a boy. She 
will never understand a man’s attitude of life, and man is forever 
puzzled by the surprises a woman gives him. 

An effeminate man is an abomination to man and woman; and 
a mannish woman is an insult to womanhood.” 

We know our prisons contain more male than female inmates. 
This is probably due to man’s restlessness, greater animal passions, 
his exposed, strenuous life, and his desire for the things beyond 
his reach. Browning’s lines might have to be rearranged, “A man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp—else what is heaven for!” 

When a woman becomes a criminal she is usually worse than 
a man, because she is nearer the type to start with. 

Men’s virtues are courage, patriotism, loyalty. Women’s are 
charity, chastity and patience. 
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Men’s crimes are murder, robbery, embezzlement, arson, treason 
and political rascality. Women’s crimes are petty stealing, lying, 
envying, jealousy and poisoning. 

Child study shows boys to be more nervous in early life. Later 
on this nervousness becomes animal spirits, surplus energy and 
pure cussedness, that, if utilized, runs our factories, drives our 
engines, tunnels our mountains, builds our sky-scrapers, finds our 
North poles, fights our battles, and does the seemingly impossible 
on land and sea, on earth and in the heavens. This motor ability 
and constructive energy should be more noted by educators. If 
men do these things with little encouragement from the schools, 
what could they not do with proper recognition ! 

Girls fear more things than boys. This sense of fear is, of 
course, elemental, and in girls diminishes after the eighteenth 
year and in boys after the fifteenth year. 

Boys are more cruel than girls: witness torturing flies, getting 
boys to fight,sicking dogs on cats, hazing freshmen, hanging men 
in mob spirit, torturing heretics, baiting Jews, crucifying the 
Christs and poisoning the Socrates. This might look as if they 
are more primitive than girls, but the explanation is that they 
need this attitude in the struggle for life and have had to give and 
take so much that they have become hardened to pain. 

Boys rarely choose women as their ideals, but half the girls at 
eight, and two-thirds at eighteen, choose some man as an ideal. 
This is probably due to the fact that literature, being man-made, 
is full of manly ideals, and women who read much adopt the 
ideals there found. It is easier, also, than to create a new ideal; 
creation not being much in woman’s line. 

The fact that boys read more science and history and only 
about half as much poetry, shows that the emotional and intellec- 
tual needs of the sexes are different. 

Girls read books that some one says are “good.” Boys will 
browse around and choose. 

Girls prefer books, more than four times as often, about children 
or that are funny than do boys. Boys rarely confess to a liking 
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for a purely girls’ story, while girls read boys’ stories. Girls are 
curious about who and what in a book, and boys about why and 
how. Most examination questions are factative,—who and what, 
and not why and how. Might this help teachers to get better 
responses from boys and better grades for them ? 

Since the female is a conservator of the past, we find her more 
superstitious about pins, black cats, the number thirteen, dreams; 
and more sentimental about relics, souvenirs, old letters, rare 
laces, photographs, ete. For the same reason she brags much of 
her ancestry and is long on D. A. R.’s, Colonial Dames, and 
what not. This will explain the class of readings a girl cares 
for and the kind of books women get at the libraries. Teachers 
take note. 

The voice teacher must know just how to conserve the boys’ 
voice when he is passing through the period of puberty, and the 
girl’s strength when she is maturing. 

The physical training teacher will note that a girl’s gait is less 
steady than a boy’s,and that she carries her head less erect. 

Girls love bright colors and ought to make good milliners and 
florists. 

If girls expect to go into laboratories where exactness, fineness 
and dexterity are required, they must prepare more thoroughly 
than boys, in order to make up for deficiencies. 

The teaching profession is especially adapted to women for 
various reasons that have already been mentioned. 

Girls have many friendships, but few real friends. Teachers 
should discourage girls from being “chummy” and_ having 
“crushes.” A good way is to get them interested in one poet, one 
author, one character in history, and trust to transfer of training 
to one friend. 

When boys or men get mad they fight it out with fists, and then 
proceed to forget it. Not so with girls or women. They bite, 
scratch, slap, pull hair, scream, and hold a grudge a long time. 

Girls of today, just as in the past, are long on talk. Not only 
do girls speak earlier than boys, but they work at it harder and 
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put in more hours a day. An uneducated woman can express 
herself better than an uneducated man. 

Because of the pre-eminence of woman’s emotional nature (due 
to the larger viscera, seat of sympathetic center) she takes to 
religion, missionary meetings, aid societies, culture-aesthetic 
clubs, mediumship, charity, mercy, the sick, the friendless, the 
helpless. The sorrowing find in her a well-spring of comfort. 
She does not ask is the cause or person worthy, but needy. Her 
faith rises above all discouragements and is never killed by ingrati- 
tude. She forgives one she loves, especially if related by ties of 
blood, seventy times seven. She is first at the cradle and last at 
the grave; last at the cross and first at the sepulcher. 

Courses in the social sciences would help girls to be intelligent 
in their dealings with unfortunates; else their emotional attitudes 
may do harm instead of good to this class of people. Teachers 
who know girls’ psychological make-ups should lay much stress 
on truth-telling and open-above-boardness. 

Shall we train boys and girls alike in view of all the foregoing ? 

Thorndike says: “In vocational interests we must train differ- 
ently because of the place each will occupy in after life. Other 
interests and attitudes, not due to training but inherent (he 
recognizes both innate and acquired characteristics) ought to be 
taken care of in secondary schools.” 

Inglis writes: “In the United States boys and girls are grouped 
together for instruction, except in private schools and some large 
high schools. Foreign countries separate the sexes. In co-educa- 
tion, if sex differences exist, the administration has a problem on 
its hands.” 

A plea is made for segregation, so that— 

(a) The boys may not be overwhelmed by the girls’ superiority 
in school work. 

(b) That subjects may be given in which boys have native 
ability and where they can show what they can really do. 
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(c) The earlier maturity of girls physically means also earlier 
mental maturity, Segregate and train according to mental age. 

(d) Co-education may lessen the development of finer feminine 
qualities and more virile masculine qualities. 

(e) Boys need more men teachers in the secondary viii to 
set manly ideals. 

(f) As 90% of all girls will eventually become wives, mothers 
and housekeepers, why load down with mathematics and abstract 
sciences, when domestic sciences, arts, music and literature will 
conduce to happy, satisfied womanhood. 

(g) Boys will need manual] dexterity, the sciences, higher 
mathematics. Give it to them in allopathic doses, 

(h) Those girls who know positively that they will be bachelor- 
maids and want to go in for the professions and sciences, pick 
them out and train them intensively with the boys. 

(i) Those boys who feel they are cut out for housekeepers and 
caretakers of children, pick them out and train them intensively 
with the girls. 

You see, you pays your money and you takes your choice. The 
secondary schools are here to serve the dear public. 

On the whole, however, we believe that man’s native equipment 
is better adapted to a hard and strenuous environment. This fits 
him well for protecting his mate and offspring, and his education 
should emphasize physical endurance, daring, adventure, pioneer- 
ing into untried paths; in short, in subjugating the forces of 
nature and making himself their master. 

Women’s nature being strong in faith, love, altruism, patience, 
religion, and the things that make life more tolerable, should be 
given a chance to develop along these lines. 

The two, then working together, will bring the race on toward 
perfection, unity in diversity. 

Different? Yes; but not necessarily inferior or superior in the 
kind of work each is destined for in the course of evolution. 
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In order to scientifically compare and evaluate two factors they 
must be alike. That is where we have been making our mistake, 
by saying “this one is superior” and this one is inferior.” And 
the end is not yet. 
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Redirecting Commercial Education in Our 
Public Schools 


C. C. Crawrorp, Heap or THE ComMeERcIAL DEPARTMENT, 


Sentor Hien Scuoor, Orrawa, Kansas, 


Sum TT aim of commercial education today is to equip 
young people for entrance to business life. If we 
T go back to the beginning, we find that in the last 
half of the nineteenth century commercial educa- 
wmumucsimmes tO in this country was given principally in pri- 
vate schools which were conducted mainly for a 
= profit. These private schools had a very few 
CumMUIMMS entrance requirements and had students of various 
ages. For many reasons these schools over-emphasized a few 
subjects, and some of the most important subjects were never 
offered. These schools grew out of schools of penmanship; fol- 
lowing penmanship there came bookkeeping; and after this com- 
mercial arithmetic, spelling, letter-writing, and business English. 
About 1880 there was a changing conception of education, which 
led the larger public high schools to furnish commercial education, 
almost free, to the people of school age. Other high schools grad- 
ually followed the plan of the larger high schools by adding such 
abbreviated courses as were taught by the private business schools. 
These changes were made so rapidly a few years ago that it was 
impossible to secure qualified commercial teachers to instruct in 
the high schools of the country. The educators had not made 
a thorough study of this phase of education, so it has resulted in 
an antiquated commercial course in many high schools, being 
similar to the old private business college. The reason for this is 
partly due to securing instructors and texts for commercial sub- 
jects in high schools from business colleges. 
Today the larger part of commercial education is furnished by 
the public schools, and only in the larger cities does one find the 
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business college being a success. The student body of a business 
college is now made up from two classes of people. In the first 
group will be found persons too old to attend the public high 
schools, and in the other group will be found those who want to 
get a commercial training in less time than it can be secured in 
the public schools, 

So, if commercial education is going to meet the needs of busi- 
ness life in the future, it must be re-directed. By re-direction is 
meant that commercial education must render social service rather 
than to carry forward traditional elements and information. The 
commercial course, as it is understood to mean, should be made lib- 
eral and at the same time narrow enough to fit one for some partic- 
ular line of business life. The course should be a group elective in 
the senior high school, and only those subjects which are listed 
with the social studies,—history, civics, and probably geography 
and economics, would be among the required subjects for com- 
mercial students. These subjects are seldom thought of as com- 
mercial subjects, yet a commercial course is not complete unless 
it contains these subjects. In fact, they are the most essential 
part of the course. The direct values of these subjects are real- 
ized in the common knowledge and training which individuals 
of a democracy must have in order to live together as free and 
responsible citizens. In this connection a report of the commis- 
sion for the reorganization of secondary education states* that 
“The time heretofore devoted to the social studies in the commer- 
cial curriculum has not been adequate to prepare for the needs 
of citizenship. In the reconstruction period following the Great 
War the American citizen will need an even broader outlook on 
conditions abroad, and a clearer understanding of economic and 
social conditions at home. For those who are to enter commer- 
cial occupations the social studies are, and will continue to be, 
especially important, because business itself is a social under- 
taking. True success in business necessitates an understanding of 
social needs and social institutions, including a knowledge of 


* National Education Association, Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin 1919, No. 55. 
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economic principles, but also its peculiar responsibilities in pro- 
moting the welfare of society. For these reasons the commercial 
curriculum should provide thorough training in social studies.” 
From such reports as this we find that many commercial courses 
in our high schools do not provide such training, or where such 
training is being offered it does not form a part of the required 
work for commercial students. 

The question has often been asked: “When may commercial 
education properly begin?’ In answering such a question it 
will lead us over many discussed problems. It is a settled fact 
that the general technic for all future education is acquired in 
the elementary grades. Handwriting is one of the tool subjects 
being taught in the elementary grades that does not always meet 
the requirements of commercial life, so for this reason a part of 
commercial education may begin in the primary grades. 

It is getting to be similar to the wave of a red flag to even 
mention “penmanship” as a subject in our school system, The 
reason for this is probably due to the fact that writing has been 
over-emphasized by many penmen who have never studied the 
field of education and is again poorly practiced by psychologists 
and other educators, Let the subject of handwriting be studied 
more from both viewpoints, as we are beginning to do, and we 
shall have an indispensable subject taught more from the prac- 
tical and less from the artistic viewpoint. There is no use of 
arguing whether good writing is second in value to good speech 
or not, but the ability to write a good hand enables the pupil 
to effect a greater saving of time in all his subjects, for himself, 
his teachers, and all concerned. Handwriting in the first six 
grades of our public schools may be taught with only one purpose 
in view, and that is as a tool for further learning, Too much 
time should not be devotel to movement drills, but the matter 
to be written should constitute the drill. To begin, pupils should 
not be taught or encouraged to use pencils or pen and ink the 
first year. All of their writing should be at the black-board, 
where they get a free use of the large muscles of the arm and 
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shoulder. It is true, the public would have to be educated, as 
they were when we stopped teaching the alphabet to beginners. 
If this were done the pupils would not have a lot of wrong habits 
to be broken up in later years. The second year may be devoted 
to teaching the pupils how to sit and hold pencils in a natural, 
healthful position, and how to use a combination arm and finger 
movement with enough speed to do practical work. A very little 
attention to letter-formation should be attempted until the third 
year. In the fifth and sixth grades writing may be taught with 
composition work in general. Here the supervisor: of writing 
should examine all of the pupils’ written work, rather than to 
take up some specimens which were executed during the formal 
writing period. If writing were correctly taught in the first six 
grades, it would not have to be taught longer as a required 
subject. At the end of the sixth grade the pupil should have his 
writing in such a shape as will serve him in most lines of work, 
unless he chooses a business education. Business men often make 
writing the deciding factor in employing new help or in making 
promotions, and for this reason alone it seems practical to offer 
writing in the senior high school as a prerequisite to commercial 
subjects. It is in the high school and college that different 
methods of instruction have to be used because of the lack of the 
proper kind of writing instruction in the first six grades. 

In the junior high school we may offer various prevocational 
opportunities; yet it seems unwise to offer a complete technical 
training of any kind to pupils of this age. Preparing for business 
is just as important an undertaking as preparing for any of the 
professions. No one would think of giving a course in dentistry, 
medicine or law in the junior high school, yet some have the idea 
that we can give junior high school pupils a business training. 
For a better class of business graduates we have to wait until the 
pupils get older before offering training in technical subjects, 
such as typewriting, shorthand and bookkeeping. The business 
field is not open to such people. The pupils who will want to 
choose commercial elucation will get the most vital part of the 
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course through the required social subjects, such as geography, 
civics and history, which may be required subjects in the junior 
high school. A few of the elementary commercial subjects, such as 
business arithmetic, business writing and correspondence, could 
be offered as electives. The names should not be misleading, and 
the nature of the subjects such as will be of some practical use 
to the pupil if he should quit school or continue the commercial 
training. 

The technical commercial subjects can no doubt be safely 
offered as an elective group in the tenth, eleventh and twelvth 
grades. In the senior high school the pupil gets the most valu- 
able part of his commercial education out of the required subjects, 
such as English, history and civics. This is one place the com- 
mercial education of the public school surpasses the training of 
the private school. The technical commercial subjects should fit 
into the senior high school curriculum and so grouped that pupils 
have attained something worth while when the course is completed. 

In the first place the same credits should be given for commer- 
cial subjects as for other subjects in the senior high school. Then, 
in planning a course, it does not seem advisable to have too many 
pre-requisite subjects, and such pre-requisite subjects may be 
met by examination in a great many cases. Owing to the fact 
that business men do not want bookkeepers who cannot write well 
or figure accurately and with reasonable speed, it seems advisable 
to make writing and business arithmetic pre-requisites to book- 
keeping. No one should be allowed to take up stenography unless 
taken in connection with typewriting. The second year of type- 
writing would be of no practical use to any one except those pre- 
paring to become stenographers or typists. The schools that offer 
a two-year course in stenography and typewriting should keep it” 
confined to the eleventh and twelfth grades, owing to the fact 
that the pupils should finish the required subjects before taking 
up the technical subjects. If the technical subjects were allowed 
to be taken earlier than this it often happens that the pupils reach 
a high degree of proficiency in the technical subjects and quit 
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school to take a position before getting the essential subjects 
which are of real value, such as English, history and civics. 

In addition to the required subjects, in a small senior high 
school the following outline is suggested for commercial subjects: 

Business Writing. One-half year, if properly taught in the 
elementary grades. No pre-requisites. Offered to all grades, but 
ordinarily to the tenth grade pupils who aim to take up office 
work. 

Business Arithmetic. One-half year. No pre-requisites. Of- 
fered to all grades, but ordinarily to tenth grade pupils. 

Commercial Geography. One-half year. No pre-requisites. 
Offered to all grades, but ordinarily a tenth grade subject. 

Bookkeeping. No credit for less than one year. Pre-requisites: 
Business Writing and Business Arithmetic. Offered in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades only. 

Commercial Law. One-half year. No pre-requisites. Offered 
in the eleventh or twelfth grades only. 

Stenography. No credit for less than one year and must be 
taken in connection with typewriting. Offered to eleventh and 
twelfth grade pupils only. No pre-requisites. 

Typewriting. No credit for less than one year. Offered to 
eleventh and twelfth grades only. The second year of typewriting 
must be taken in connection with shorthand, or with a view to 
some practical use. No pre-requisites. 

Economics. One-half year. Offered to eleventh or twelfth 
grade pupils only. No pre-requisites, 

Salesmanship. One-half year. No pre-requisites. Offered to 
any pupil in the high school. - “s 

It will be noted that Business English and Business Spelling 
as subjects are not given in the above outline. It does not seem 
necessary to offer separate periods for such work if the English 
department does its part. At one time they were considered as 
separate subjects, but they can be taught in connection with other 
subjects with as good results. Office Practice is another subject 
that can be correlated with the second year typewriting or book- 
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keeping. In fact, these subjects are not properly taught without 
office practice considered. 

There seems to have been no real value derived from having 
salesmanship in our high school curriculum in the past, never- 
theless it seems to be one of the most vital parts of business. 
Many schools have dropped the subject from the curriculum, 
stating that it cannot be taught but can only be acquired by 
actual practice. This seems to be a poor excuse for not teaching 
a subject that we are so vitally interested in, for all of us have 
something to sell. No doubt the reason for dropping salesman- 
ship from the high school curriculum is because the teachers are 
not prepared to handle the subject in a great many instances, 
although a text book suited for high school use has not been 
obtainable until recent years. 

There is too large a gap between business life and the com- 
mercial schools and they can be connected up. Business men 
have learned that the commercial school graduate has a few 
abstract principles but must go through a thorough course in 
business training before he can do things worth while. To over- 
come this situation the commercial instructor should first make 
a survey of the industries of the community ; then the pupils may 
be fitted for the business needs of that community, as well as for 
neighboring communities. The high school could arrange for 
some practical work for its pupils in the school during each day. 
The teachers of shorthand and typewriting may have their pupils 
do practical work for high school teachers, business firms, and 
various clubs in the community. Such work can be assigned to 
certain pupils and make it a substitute for work in the text book. 
Of course, no typewritten work should be allowed to go out from 
the school that is not absolutely perfect, for the same reason that 
the pupil should be held to high standards in all his school work. 
Many times business men and others for whom the work is done 
do not object to corrections, but instructors should let them under- 
stand that the school is fitting pupils for business life, and if 
wrong habits are permitted in school, chances for errors will be 
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greater when pupils go out from school. When such high stan- 
dards are held it takes more time and stationery, but those things 
muy be taken into consideration when free oftice help is obtained 
which the school gives. Sometimes a small charge for such work 
ean be made, and such funds so built up can be used for sending 
pupils to typewriting contests or for other similar uses. Pupils 
taking the bookkeeping course may not be allowed to complete 
the course until some practical office work is successfully done. 
Many times small sets of books may be found about the high 
school to give some practical service and will be a help to the 
high school organizations. Business men have work that ad- 
vanced pupils can do on week-ends, holidays, and during the 
summer vacations, for which they will be glad to give a small 
hourly wage. Let the commercial department of the high school 
be a real service to the community, and then we shall have 
bridged the gap between the school and business. After this is 
done the business men will begin to look to the school for help. 

Commercial education will never be at its best until better 
instructors are secured. The business college graduate usually 
has some practical experience in business, but often lacks a train- 
ing in those subjects which are very necessary, such as psychology, 
methods of teaching, and other subjects that tend to broaden the 
mind of the instructor. Often the normal school or college grad- 
uates know very little about practical business principles. The 
best teacher of commercial subjects is one who has had a thorough 
training in the subjects that are to be taught, a reasonable amount 
of teaching experience, a great amount of training in educational 
subjects, and one or more years of practical business experience. 
The commercial teacher should never let an opportunity pass 
to meet the business people in the community. To do this the 
teacher may join the chamber of commerce, call on business men 
and invite them to talk to commercial classes. 

The director of commercial education in the future has one of 
the best opportunities for real service and can go a long way 
towards making our schools more practical. 





The College and the People 


Watiace N. Srearns.* 


SunnmnucsmMs N’ occasional Sunday mornings I journey on an 
interurban bus. Probably every man on the car, 
barring myself, is a miner, and naturally indus- 
trial problems are up for discussion. The solu- 
tion proposed is equal distribution of capital. 
“But how long,” I ask, “before the other fellows 
have it all again, and you and I have none; then 
* what?’ “Divide it up again,” is the answer. “Tt’s 
coming,” says another, “and the sooner it comes to blows the 
better.”” That the miners have grievances is quite true. But that 
there is a smoldering spirit of revolt must be duly noted. 

Filling a gap one Sunday morning in a rural church, I found 
among the meager audience no one to play the organ, neither 
could I find any one to start a hymn, nor even to follow after. 
Selecting the long-meter doxology as the most likely venture, I 
started off alone. One sister trotted her foot and I sang, follow- 
ing it up with a prayer for presumptuous sins. 

Entertained in a country home, where I was shown blooded 
stock innumerable, the father and I sat down to visit; whereupon 
the said father took up his lament for children who either would 
not stay on the farm or were no good if they did. The answer 
was plain. One had only to compare sumptuous stables with a 
bare, comfortless home. 

Standing in front of a little thunder-struck country church at 
the close of an institute, I listened to the plaint of a worthy dis- 
tressed. “Is it not strange,” she queried, “that our children do 
not stay with the Church?’ I looked back at the faded, anti- 
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quated structure, with its squalid surroundings. “Is it not 
strange,” I replied, “that they stay as long as they do.” 

Thousands of villages and communities drift on from year to 
year, while boys and girls grown up are getting out into what 
they call the world, and fathers and mothers do nothing but moan 
and get ready as best they can for the inevitable day when the 
‘old home must be sold. Even the old-fashioned spelling-school, 
singing-school, husking-bee, quilting-bee are passing, and only 
commercialized entertainment remains to break in on the stag- 
nant life of the neighborhood. 

Picking up a weekly paper, one that reaches thousands of homes 
in village and country, my eye fell on the “Exposition” of the 
Sunday-school lesson for the following Sunday. A syndicated 
article, appearing in hundreds of papers, the said article set forth 
in demonstration by dint of exegesis and ingenious eisegesis, doc- 
trines ridiculous if it were not that they find such wide accept- 
ance. And thousands of preachers and Sunday-school teachers 
become nothing better than theological tree-toads and propagan- 
dists of hideous errors. 

On my table as I write is an announcement of a labor school, 
and there is much of good as well as ill. I believe the idea is 
good, but there are too many hints of class division, getting even, 
and hints of theories ill-spun and provocative of class hatreds. 
These people have a right to education, to the best in education, 
and to wise, sympathetic leadership. Already a few of our col- 
leges have seen a vision of service and opened their doors, to find 
that the schoo] of experience has produced ability to think, and 
that all wisdom is not shut up within academic shades. 

Here is the frontier of today. It knows neither latitude nor 
longitude. It passes through every village, hamlet, city and 
community. 

I believe that an increasingly desperate situation calls for a speedy 
and, I feel sure, possible solution. Two agencies are at hand,— 
the Church and the College. Ofttimes the high school ministers 
locally, but such service depends on the will of a chance superin- 
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tendent or principal, and is consequently desultory and uncertain. 

We are here to discuss the ministry of the College in such 
cases as these. What can the College do? That the maintenance 
of a standard college course on high grade is the first duty, goes 
without saying and is to be accepted at the start. Colleges are 
rapidly localizing, and as the College depends largely on its baili- 
wick or area for support, so the College is indebted to its area 
for the maximum service. Between civilization and chaos stand 
a row of Colleges, in close touch with the people, best prepared 
to understand conditions, and under obligation to provide leader- 
ship, an institutional Moses, as it were, to lead the way to better 
things. 

The experiences mentioned at the outset suggest four forms of 
activity: 

1. There is need of a man in religious education who can visit 
struggling churches, build up intelligent work in the Sunday- 
school, by institutes and lectures arouse interest in profitable Bible 
study, induce more business-like methods of finance and adminis- 
tration, and open blind eyes to a score of needed ministries for a 
church to render a community. A living church is one that is 
alive seven days of the week. Eighty-five per cent of the church’s 
membership comes through the Sunday-school and religious educa- 
tion. An efficient church must be none the less spiritual, but 
also social as well. A church with a program is a winning church. 
Four factors make a town: a factory or similar institution, a bank, 
a public school, and a church, and not the least of these is the 
church. 

2. A second man needed is one versed in economics and re- 
lated sciences. He should be able to debate and to instruct in fun- 
damental questions of Capital and Industry, and so get each to see 
the other’s point of view. Here the Church cannot help, for these 
men will not be found in or near a church. The town hall, the 
public school, lodge hall, and even the soap-box on the corner 
must serve asa forum. To any live man in such a field I promise 
abundance of labor and excitement. 
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3. <A third ministry is that of music. With the old-time 
schoolhouse went the singing-school. Phonographs and player- 
pianos have completed the work of neglect, and today why should 
a person play or sing when he can hear better by putting on a 
record? We need an awakened interest in community singing, 
in orchestral music, individual talent in instrumental and vocal 
music. The effort must be taken into the homes of the people. 
It is often too late when young people get to college, and the great 
majority never reach a college at that. In a certain considerable 
section in the Middle West the proportion of college people to 
entire population is one to six thousand. Other sections are little 
better. One of the greatest menaces to our moral welfare is to be 
found in the horde of cheap, vulgar tunes, and worse verses accom- 
panying, that swarm from our presses. Insidious, not so vile as — 
to repel, yet all trending in the same direction, the demoralization 
of morals. Even some of our so-called religious music is cor- 
rupting of taste,—shallow music and strange rhymes. Too much 
we are making easy the path and smooth the way for jazz music 
and abominable verses that are scant coverts for literary filth. 
Steady dropping wears away the stone, and such music can only 
break down eventually the moral standards of succeeding gener- 
ations. 

4. There is need of better country life, more intelligent, more 
livable, more enjoyable, more profitable. Competition is driving 
the inefficient from the farm; the disappearing of public domain 
is rendering a fresh start in life more and more impossible. 
Young people grow up on the farm who are destined by nature 
and preference for other forms of life, nevertheless what we need 
in the country is not a “back to the farm movement,” but a “stay 
on the farm” movement, encouraging those prepared by birth and 
fitness to seek on the farm the fulness of life that every live 
persons craves. Better living conditions are needed, more attrac- 
tive homes, modern conveniences, means for entertainment, and 
better training, a sense of what is best in the world, and better 
community life through organization, under right auspices, of 
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the forces of the community for recreation, entertainment and 
social life. Rural organization and rural economics are roads to 
the new library of the modern farmer, viz., bank-book, check-book, 
pocket-book. 

It will indeed be a happy conclusion if, with elementary agri- 
cultural departments, the several denominational and other rural 
movements co-operate in the form of instructorships in rural life, 
social and religious, or if, indeed, these said movements result 
in such permanent collegiate functions. 

The College should seek to be in touch with every individual 
within its area; to co-operate with every educational agency—the 
high school in its local field, and with other colleges—in making 
sure that every family has been reached; to line up with the 
churches in a united effort for social and spiritual betterment. 
This is the new College parish. We are still a long way from 
being over-educated, in fact, not so far away from an appalling 
ration of illiteracy. 

The average college stands idle nearly four months every year. 
Instead of two semesters a year, why not divide the year into 
three periods, increasing administrative and teaching staffs so 
that work and workers may be kept up to proper pitch. It may 
be necessary, it is increasingly popular, to limit attendance. It 
is also good psychology, good advertising. Hoi Polloi prefer to 
go where they are prohibited. “Keep off the grass” is not so effec- 
tive as “Stay on the walks.” Nevertheless the truth remains, the 
great obligation on the College today is to reach the largest pos- 
sible number in the shortest possible time. It is argued that high 
tuition rates do not lessen attendance ; that families unable to pay 
high prices have no disposition to educate. From my brief knowl- 
edge of history I doubt this, and, further, education is for him 
who needs it, as well as for him who wants it or can pay for it. 
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The Role of Pedagogic Psychoanalysis in 
Mental Tests and Measurements 


By Wituiam H. Tuater, Pu.G., M.D., 
Inspector oF Hyerenr, St. Lovis Pusiic Scnoors, CuarrMAN 
ComMMITTFE ON HeattH Prosiems in Epvcartion, 
Missourt State Meprcat Socrery. 


QumMMMIESHMNMESs TF apyproach this subject, not from the limited view- 
F point of the pedagogic psychoanalyst (pedanalyst), 
a W but rather from the broadened perspective of the 
2 school hygiene physician and educator, who has 
a analyzed the fundamentals of this new field in its 
possible relationship to modern educational en- 
deavor. In reality there is nothing new about ped- 
Summ analysis except possibly the name. Educators, phy- 
sicians, sociologists, criminologists and jurists have been grappling 
with the problems which fall under this heading; from different 
approaches, it is true, but all, nevertheless centering their final 
efforts on that eternal enigma, the manifestations of the sub- 
conscious mind, which is the pith of the subject of psychoanalysis 
and its various protean ramifications. In forming his conclu- 
sions, the writer has abided by the works of the Swiss School of 
Pedanalysts as exemplified by the Swiss pedagogue, Dr. Pfister 
of Zurich, who maintains a neutral attitude (therefore the broader 
one) on the polemical features of this topic, which have arisen 
between the Vienna School of Freud, the founder of psycho- 
analysis, and the Zurich School of Jung and others. 

Briefly defined, psychoanalysis is a process of dealing with the 
subconscious faculties of the mind for the purpose of eliminating 
harmful impressions (complexes, storm centers, etc.) which find 
an abnormal vent through manifestations of the conscious mind. 
Like all additions to the beaten path of scientific endeavor, this 
study has had its period of scoffs and taunts of the ultra-conser- 
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vative scientists on the one hand, and the distorted conceptions 
which manage to reach the lay public through the numerous un- 
reliable channels as another extreme. There have also not been 
wanting the usual average number who have entered this field 
with the penchant of the faddist, only to become entirely obsessed 
by the possibilities of the process, so as to evenutate as one-sided 
and therefore unreliable in their estimate. 

The writer is fully conversant with the tendency of modern 
psychology to be reluctant in its recognition of the subconscious, 
which, in most instances, psychologists seek to evade and circum- 
vent in their process of reasoning. The physician and psychi- 
atrist, however, have been confronted with the concrete manifes- 
tations of this realm, so that they have had no option but to 
make a respectable obeisance to the plausibility of its existence, 
leaving the abstract speculations to the theorist and the instructor, 
who are safe at least from militant controversion in their premises, 
in that they are not being constantly called upon to produce 
tangible results, although there is no denying that the title sub 
conscious does not entirely meet requirements. G. Stanley Hall 
has well compared the mind to the iceberg, which is seven-eighths 
submerged. While we are not so much concerned with the exact- 
ness of proportion of the conscious and subliminal, it is safe to 
assert that modern psychology has reached the stage where it 
must accept the subconscious as an undisputed entity, if any 
progress is to be achieved in this realm. 

The question now arises, how, and in what respects can this 
process of psychoanalysis assist the educator who is striving by 
all proven means to arrive at a logical estimate of his ward or 
pupil. The answer is, that it will help him to solve problems 
which are even today receiving the same treatment as in the dark 
ages. By utilizing the process of pedanalysis, we shall be in a 
better position to understand the pupil who is a deviate or who 
does not conform to the requirements of what is ordinarily con- 
sidered a “normal” child. Particularly in the case of the pupil 
who seem to be in need of extra-curricula instruction by virtue 
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of manifesting a low I. Q. in his reaction to the general course 
of study, does this system of analysis appear to offer helpful 
assistance. The educational world of America is just beginning 
to awaken from its lethargic stupor in the matter of recognizing 
the role which physical defects play in handicapping a child with 
its studies. Never before in the history of education in this 
country has a Commissioner of Education of the calibre of the 
recent incumbent, Dr, Claxton, pressed this activity with such 
emphasis as in his last annual report (1920). Although this 
report shows evidence of progress, the Commissioner does not 
hesitate to use the terms, “welter of ignorance and irresponsi- 
bility,” as applying to those states which are not recognizing the 
health movement in their systems of education; and strangely 
enough, he also alludes to the fact that the west sections of our 
country have made greater progress in this regard than other 
parts. Granting, however, that average progress is being made 
in the line of meeting the subject of physical defects, one may 
well ask, what are we doing to meet the problem which is being 
continually presented by the so-called retarded child, who seem- 
ingly presents no physical defects of any estimable nature, but 
which, through some complexity in its mental status, is unable 
to cope with the requirements of the curriculum. In some states 
laws have been enacted providing for special schools and un- 
graded classes, ete., to take care of such cases, being assisted in 
some cases by special appropriations from the state treasuries. 
The next query which follows in logical sequence is, on the 
strength of what procedure are we separating the “normal” child 
from the apparently mentally deficient one? The answer is, by 
systems of tests and measurements. Now then, on what are mental 
tests and measurements based in pedagogy? Manifestly, upon 
the conscious reactions of the pupil to the stimulus of the system 
of tests to his environment, as elicited by the tester. Under the 
old system of psychology, which placed nearly all of its stress on 
the conscious motives of the pupil, this may have been admissible, 
but today, with all the substantial evidence of the activity and 
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influence of the subliminal, emanating from uncontrovertial quar- 
ters, it should be recognized that any system which refuses to 
take heed of this fact, is laying itself open to the charge of retro- 
gression, if not injustice, or even worse epithets. 

Among some of the facts which place pedanalysis on the list of 
necessities in the armamentarium of the educator, is the out- 
standing one that the very manifestations which cause the educator 
to place the child on the subnormal plane very frequently arise 
from some complexity of the subconscious paths in the mind, and 
when this is determined by analysis and adjusted, the pupil takes 
his place among the normals. In his experience as a school phy- 
sician, the writer has examined hundreds of children preparatory 
to the process of mental tests and measurements. It is a matter 
of no smal] relevancy that a very small proportion of these were 
found suitable for individual instruction in special schools. The 
greatest number were eventually either sent back to their regular 
rooms or placed in ungraded classes, with a special suggestion to 
the teacher to try and “reach” the pupil by paying special atten- 
tion to some particular phase of instruction. What does all this 
suggest? Is the curriculum wrong? Since the great majority 
seem to be making rational progress in conformance with com- 
munity and economic demands, we must assume that the course 
of study is as efficient as modern enlightenment in pedagogy per- 
mits. Was the psychology taught at the normal school or teachers’ 
college at fault, in that only the conscious mind received recog- 
nition? The writer believes that herein is contained the crux of 
the matter. So long as prospective teachers are taught simply 
to deal with the superficial reactions and conscious manifestations 
of the child mind, without giving consideration to the origin of 
the conscious evidences, so long will we be in the dark and continue 
to squander time and energy in attempting to arrive at a justifiable 
conclusion. 

It is a fact long recognized by psychiatrists that experiences 
of childhood, particularly of the disagreeable sort, impress them- 
selves indelibly upon the subconscious regions of thought. If the 
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hereditary fibre is of sufficiently strong content to neutralize and 
overcome these impressions, then we have what custom is pleased 
to call a “normal” child. Only too frequently, however, this is 
not the case, as is well known, and instead there result storm 
centres around these impressions, which, so to speak, seek to “get 
even” with destiny for having caused them. As the child grows 
older, it is taught that the conventions and social usage demand 
that certain manifestations and inclinations be repressed. It is 
this system of repression in all individuals which defines and 
characterizes our personalities according to the resulting reactions 
which we produce to our environment and circumstances. In 
reality, everyone seems to possess peculiar and irregular channels 
for the outlet of repressed storm energy.* In some individuals 
this process attains an intensity which causes them to be charac- 
terized as eccentric, or some other designation. 

All children, however, are not able to utilize this system of 
repression demanded by the code of ethics and society. Sooner 
or later, therefore, this pent up hurricane finds an outlet through 
a conscious channel, and the child is immediately considered as 
a deviate from the regular type. The increased attention which 
the child begins to elicit does not tend to help matters any, for 
it causes him to attempt to utilize more repression, which only 
serves to aggravate matters, and sooner or later the pupil is being 
tested by the Binet-Simon, or an equivalent, which tests, as sug- 
gested above, are far from being satisfactory. A necessarily deli- 
cate situation arises also in these instances between the school and 
the future relationship of this child to society. The stigma of 
mental deficiency which is placed upon a child by the conscious 
route of analysis is remembered only too well by a social system 
with stone-hurling proclivities, so that parents cannot be much 
censured for removing their children to private schools or resort- 
ing to some other avenue of evasion from the decision of the old 
psychological routine. It must not be assumed that the writer 


* See The Relation of Sex and Cultural Repression to Social and National Progress. 
American Medicine, Nov. 22. By the writer. 
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is herein referring to the greater number of children who are 
really in need of individual instruction by virtue of some heredi- 
tary or acquired organic defect of the nervous system. What we 
seek here to consider is the child with a functional disturbance, 
in whom the origin might be traced by expert pedanalysis, and 
possibly rectified. And even if the results be few and far between, 
they will have been worth while if they succeed in accentuating 
the factors of fairness and justice in connection with effectiveness, 

Another noteworthy factor which is being brought into the lime- 
light through the work of psychoanalysts in pedagogy, is the mili- 
tant influence which is being exerted upon the young child by 
the sex impulse. In other words, evidence is being accumulated* 
to the effect that certain conscious manifestations on the part of 
children of the pre-puberty period, which we have hitherto been 
accustomed to consider as erratic actions, bad habits, or in the 
most lenient sense, precocity, are simply reactions arising during 
the process of the natural sex development of the child. A great 
error of the past, which is gradually being rectified today through 
the efforts of sociologists and the medical profession, is that in 
the layman’s code, and to a great extent in the prudish ideals of 
the pedagogue, the sex instinct has been invariably associated 
with the sensual and unfit; therefore, in the young pupil it must 
according to past customs, always be considered as an anti-social 
disclosure. The most tragic chapters in the world’s history have 
been written with the “pen” of sex ignorance. It is reasonable 
to assert that in the next few decades, the newer generation of 
educators will smile with pity at the stupid orthodoxy of today, 
which invariably evades serious problems if they harbor the slight- 
est tinge of the sex question in their content. 

In this connection it may be stated that one of the serious 
mistakes which have been committed by the genius who gave the 
psychoanalytic methods to the world, was, that in presenting the 
subject of sex importance in its relationship to conscious mani- 
festations of subconscious repressions, Dr. Sigmund Freud _per- 


* See works of Freud, Jung, Adler, Pfister, and others. 
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mitted his frank Teutonic conception and possibly a narrowed 
perspective in psychology, to give a sexual elucidation to every- 
thing that could possibly be linked up with the sex factor. This 
has resulted in the charge of “pansexualism” being hurled at the 
Vienna psychiatrist from both Europe and America, and has 
caused some of his most brilliant pupils to abrogate their alleg- 
iance to his school in Vienna and develop other systems of psycho- 
analysis in Switzerland and elsewhere. In 1910 Freud partially 
rectified this mistake by qualifications which made it apparent 
that his reference to the term “libidio” and sex were more akin 
to the English designations of love in the abstract, when he 
referred to many phases of disclosure of the subconscious channels. 
In his work, “Psychoanalytic Method,” Dr. Pfister of Zurich 
records cases particularly relevant to our topic, in which the con- 
scious display of some hidden repressions, such as fear, hate, and 
the incest (Oedipus) complex, disclose themselves in the forms 
of untruthfulness, cruelty to animals, so-called bad habits, pas- 
sion for destroying things, aversion to school work and other 
tasks; kleptomania, stuttering, and various phobias. Oftimes an 
apparently meaningless grimace and contortion which frequently 
arouses the wrath of the unsophisticated pedagogue, to be followed 
by exemplary punishment, has its real root in an unconscious 
repression which must be diligently sought for, reached and recti- 
fied. Frequently the superficial reactions, such as talking back 
to a teacher, in an unconscious manner disclose the fact that the 
personality of the teacher has failed to reach the child, or per- 
haps a natural antipathy is developed toward the teacher if that 
personage happens to be lacking in tactfulness in meeting the 
problems of discipline, which in itself is a serious matter for 
consideration, and the psychology of which the writer has dis- 
cussed elsewhere.* 

In defining the subliminal or unconscious, Freud states: “The 
unconscious is the infantile, and that particular part of a person 
which has been separated from the personality during the early 


* See magazine Education, Nov, 1920. 
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years of childhood, and hence has been repressed.”’ Commenting 
on the relationship of this assumption to the acts of the grown 
child, which often have a direct connection with the suppressed 
impulse, Dr. Pfister states: “Guarding and directing, as giver of 
the law, dispenser of ethics, pedagogic activity rules over humanity 
with a power little dreamed, if the psychoanalysis of Freud is 
correct.” The influence of infantile impressions upon the adult 
of mature years and upon his works have been recognized, not 
only by psychologists of the past, but by disciples of art and its 
various presentations to society, such as poetry, music, painting, 
etc. The great fact which is dawning upon those who deal with 
deviate mentalities, is that there is a constant regression to the 
above mentioned impressions of childhood. O, Rank, in his “Die 
Lohengrinsage,” page 134, quotes the German composer, Richard 
Wagner, as stating: “All our wishes and ardent inclinations, 
which, in truth, carry us over into the future, we seek to fashion 
from pictures of the past into sensual perceptibility, in order to 
gain for ourselves the form which the modern present cannot 
furnish them.” 

In conclusion, we are constrained to adduce that heretofore the 
methods and content of educational endeavor have dealt too con- 
cretely with the pupil and his needs, recognizing only as suggested 
above, his conscious requirements and mode of progress. This 
explains definitely the factor of likes and antipathies which have 
arisen in the past as a barrier to a better understanding between 
school and society. If, out of a hundred pupils, pedanalysis will 
succeed in reaching ten pupils and save them from the stigma 
which attaches to the cognomen of mental defect, then we must 
accord this system a place in our departments of tests and meas- 
urements in educational institutions. By neglecting to utilize all 
possible means in arriving at a just and logical conclusion in 
mental examinations, educational systems like individuals fall 
into the category charged by the eminent psychiatrist Jung, who, 
in his “Der Inhalt die Psychose,” page 25, states: “He who 
observes himself attentively and relentlessly, knows that a being 
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dwells within him who gladly disguises and covers up everything 
difficult and questionable in life, in order to carve for himself 
a free and easy path in life.” 

Who will deny that among the brilliant minds which have 
passed through the ages, the early records of their mental attain- 
ments lead one to conclude definitely that an examination of 
their mentalities by the conscious reaction route, would have 
resulted in a comparatively low I. Q. as conceived in the present 
terminology. It is a pertinent fact that juvenile police courts of 
today are calling in the assistance of psychiatrists, who help diag- 
nose any possible functional nervous origin for the criminal mani- 
festation. Why then shall we not do as much for the socially 
conforming child who comes and goes peaceably to and from 
school and home. Although not directly relevant to our topic, 
another great field of usefulness which will be included in the 
process of pedanalysis is the solving of the enigmatic factors 
which lead to the choice of a vocation. To some this will sound 
like a hazardous presumption, but the fact remains that the great- 
est barrier in vocational guidance has been met through reactions 
based on factors entirely apart from the conscious mind. 

In concluding his excellent work on psychoanalysis, Pfister 
remarks: “‘An immense field is opened to the analyzing educator 
in the salvation of those who are not sick in the medical sense, 
yet have their lives blighted and destroyed as a result of con- 
tinued unconscious anachronisms.” 
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MME "NT this so-called practical age many of the subjects 
which have been considered of great importance in 
] our educational system seem to be losing ground. 
Among these is the study of the classical languages. 
sum; Le Value of the classics is, in my opinion, greatly 
under-estimated by most people. The benefits de- 
rived from the study of Latin and Greek, instead 
of being comparatively small, are, on the other 
hand emphatically great. Their study gives one greater famil- 
iarity with the English language in all its forms of syntax, greatly 
increases one’s vocabulary, and elevates one’s style of English, 
both oral and written. Historical occurrences and mythological 
references are fixed more vividly in one’s mind, and the peculiar 
origin of many of our present-day customs is revealed. 

Although many persons argue that the classics are dead lan- 
guages, their claim can hardly be allowed. Why? Because we 
are using many Latin words in our every-day conversation. Latin 
verses, Latin law and court terms are seen every day in papers 
and magazines, and there is much pleasure and satisfaction in 
being able to translate them. The classics, from a fundamental 
standpoint, cannot be dead, since a large percentage of our English 
words is derived from them. After studying Latin and Greek 
one has a dictionary of his own safely stowed away in a corner 
in his mind. When one is reading, if perchance a new word 
should appear, many times it may be analyzed and its root-meaning 
derived from either Greek or Latin. This use of a classical dic 
tionary which has a shelf in one’s mind is a great pleasure, a 
profitable time-saver, and is conducive to a more correct use of 
English. One of the chief arguments against phonetic spelling 
is that it would destroy all traces of the origin of the words of 
our language. 
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After one has made a careful study of the classics, the Romance 
languages—the French, Spanish and Italian—are the more 
easily mastered, as they are quite closely related to the Latin. 
Scientific studies are more readily understood, for nearly all 
scientific terms have been and are still being taken directly from 
either Latin or Greek. 

Some people conceive the idea that after being graduated from 
the high school one should be able to converse in classics. ’Tis 
hardly so, the main object of their study being the training which 
the mind receives. From a psychological standpoint the mind is 
made up of three separate departments, viz., that of memory, 
imagination and reasoning. The study of the classics gives excel- 
lent training to these three distinct divisions, which is a great 
asset in one’s life. In the learning of rules and acquiring of 
vocabularies the power of memory is amplified. In the process 
of translation a great deal has to be imagined. Pictures of what 
one is reading need to be clearly depicted in one’s mind. One 
must feel that he is really at the place about which he is reading. 
Here the power of imagination is expanded. In such languages 
as Latin and Greek there is much complicated syntax, which must 
be worked out so as to make sense. In this way our faculty of 
reasoning is enlarged. The classics are of great value, not only 
to those who intend to be lawyers, doctors and ministers, but also 
to men of the scientific and the business world. One’s mind is 
better trained, and this training, secured by the study of the 
classics, cannot be lost. In short, a true education consists in 
having the intellect carefully trained from these psychological 
standpoints, and this may be readily obtained by a thorough study 
of the classical languages. 
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SES OT long ago the President of Columbia University, 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, in his annual report 
N to the trustees of that institution, set forth what 
might be termed a characterization of present-day 
education under such headings as “Making liberal 
men and women,” “Public criticism of present-day 
education,” “The new paganism,” and “The uni- 
versity, politics and religion.” It is not the pur- 
pose here to recapitulate that worthy report, for that has already 
been done, but to make a few observations partly suggested by 
the above and partly of a different nature. 

The educational system is today undergoing a change, perhaps 
tor the better, perhaps for the worse. In simile it may be likened 
to the automobile industry of some five or ten years ago. New 
ideas are continually being suggested by both arm-chair theorists 
and by earnest experimenters. Change seems to be the watch- 
word. And why? Mainly because the public demands a change. 
There is a restlessness in the educational world that presages 
something . . . something . . . But what, no one will hazard 
a guess. Criticism is rife on all sides. Teachers’ salaries are 
too high or too low. Students are not being prepared for life’s 
work. The teaching forces are inefficient. Knowledge is being 
particularized or generalized. Efforts are being put forth in the 
wrong direction. The schools are turning out, too often, persons 
ruined morally. Especially in the higher institutions of learning 
throughout the land religion is being scoffed at. Educational 
centers are becoming camps of moral and political degeneracy. 
The cultural lines of work are being emphasized and glorified, 
so that many persons hesitate to take practical work. The larger 
universities especially are becoming aristocratic, catering to the 
wealthy class because, as tuition rises higher, fewer persons, ex- 
cept they have wealth, are able to attend. Co-education has been 
the ruin of the educational system; the sexes should be separated 
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as formerly. And so one might continue ad infinitum, listing the 
complaints of the public. 

But why is there all this criticism? Surely there must be 
ground for it. Or do people inherently take delight in criticizing, 
and, because the question of education is so universal and touches 
so many in every-day life, in order to give vent to their feelings 
they have picked on this as the object of invidious anathemas? 
The answer is not clearly evident, for it is not plain that this is 
the case. Nevertheless, the educational system today emerges from 
such a rain of criticism “Cwm alguns arranhoes na dignidade,”— 
with its dignity somewhat scratched, as the Portuguese aptly say. 

It is obviously impossible to examine in detail here all of the 
accusations made against the educational system, and for that 
reason the discussion will be limited to a few observations. Per- 
haps the solution of the problem lies not in perpetual change, 
but in permanent stability, or, shall we say, a happy medium 
between the two, of suspended animation? Shall we return to the 
days of our fathers and follow the path of their scholastic tenden- 
cies along a rut? The copy for Bret Harte’s “Heathen Chinee” 
was fished out of the waste basket, where it had been discarded 
as of no account, in order to supply the publisher’s demand. 
Perchance we may do likewise, and raise up from the dead past 
scenes from the older educational methods. On the other hand, 
suppose that educational experts should be employed—men with 
vivid imaginations—to sit up nights as well as days and invent 
new schemes with which to drag, push or pall the embryo scholar 
to the educated stage. In this case the pessimist, who is always 
with us, will be heard to exclaim: “There is nothing new under 
the sun. Why shall we always seek the new ?” 

But does the base of the matter lie with the question of change 
or inertia? Advancement, of course, can never be made unless 
there is a change. However, the real solution lies deeper and 
is more fundamental than that. Let us seek it first of all in the 
home, secondly in the church, and lastly in the school itself. Our 
criticism must cease to be after the fashion a tort et a travers— 
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hit or miss—and must become centralized and more accurately 
directed. 

Beginning first with the home, several facts may be noted. 
Is it not true that too many parents view the school from the 
standpoint of the taxpayer, rather than from the point of view 
of a person owning a share in a business in which, figuratively 
speaking, their children are deposited? Some look upor- the 
school as though they expected to get something for nothing. 
Some send their children there, often, so that they will be out of 
the way, or because the law requires it. Many parents believe 
that as soon as their children are old enough to enter school their 
own responsibility ends, and what the child is to become depends 
solely upon what the educational system pleases to make of him. 
How many parents of university students allow themselves to be 
hoodwinked by their children’s deceit? Does the average parent 
really know what is going on in school? Whenever questions 
arise in regard to discipline the lagging interest of the parents 
comes to a head, and usually takes the offspring’s side—for love 
is blind many times in such eases. It is probably not unjust to 
say that many parents only take an interest in the educational 
system when there arises a conflict in which their son or daughter 
is concerned. Naturally a transient and fleeting display of atten- 
tion is far from the correct attitude of the parents, and, until 
this is changed, there can be no hope held forth for more effective 
and efficient results in present-day education. 

The church is another factor which may well be considered. 
One is appalled today at the number of college students who do 
not attend the churches. Either the press of studies is so great 
that they do not find the time, or other more entertaining allure- 
ments take them away from church attendance. How many times 
have students been heard to say: “Why should I go to listen to a 
dry sermon? I want to be entertained. Haven’t I listened to 
lectures all the week?’ The great problem of the church in the 
university centers is how to popularize religion and make it more 
inviting to the student class. Some churches have succeeded, but 
more have failed. As a rule, the greatest number of students 
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attend the churches where there are soft, easy seats, fine music, 
and popular lectures, rather than sermons, on every-day prob- 
lems,—not on the Bible. The minister must have “pep,” and be 
interesting and up-to-date. There must be no antiquated methods, 
and his stories and illustrations must be new. The minister must 
be considered a “good sport” by the students. In practically all 
large universities at present, student-pastors are at work, either 
individually or in co-operation with the Y. M. C. A. These 
persons should preferably be young men, and should take work in 
the institution, if possible, in order to mix well. Churches need 
to advertise more, as many have realized. Various church stu- 
dent societies are often ill attended because they are neither 
attractively advertised nor interesting. The church, it may be 
seen then, has a great task to perform, if it desires to be a factor 
in the bettering of the educational system. 

Turning now to the school, one may observe several matters 
of interest. In the lower grades and secondary schools the teacher, 
when her day is completed at the end of her last recitation, closes 
her books and goes home. Likewise does the pupil; there to be 
helped in the preparation of the next day’s lesson by the interested 
parent, or allowed to get it the best way possible—which is usually 
the worst way, if it is gotten at all—by the indifferent parent. 
How many fathers and mothers have been heard to exclaim to 
their children: ‘“Aren’t we paying to have you taught at school ? 
Why do you come home and ask us all of these questions? Ask 
the teacher for the answers; don’t bother us!” Is it not often 
true that teachers are more interested in pay-days than school- 
days? Who is to blame for these conditions ? 

And what of the universities and schools of higher learning? 
These are too often mere factories to which the rough product is 
sent to be polished. Often the material which arrives is impos- 
sible of such a finish, and is neglected, to become—well, there 
are several guesses. It is appalling to see the products often 
turned out by some high schools, to enter the universities. Many 
times, and this is not an exaggeration, dense ignorance prevails in 
regard to common things, for powers of observation have never 
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been developed. Most of these students would register surprise 
and alarm if asked to tell something of such men as Plato, Aris- 
totle, Dante, Petrarch, Darwin, Tolstoi, and a host of others of 
equal prominence. This is not only true of the freshmen who 
enter universities, but of most college students, including seniors, 
How many graduating from college would care to be asked to 
identify the Koran, Velasquez, Copernicus, the Sagas, Tagore, 
the Donation of Constantine, the Laocoon group, Amadés de Gaula, 
Easter Island, and the Caribs? Let this be the answer to those 
who insist that colleges are mainly finishing schools, for students 
come forth hardly having begun, let alone having finished their 
education. When weighed in the balance they are found wanting. 
They have diplomas, but what practical or useful knowledge have 
they? These sheep-skins are much like certificates of vaccination 
given patients by a doctor to show that they have been inoculated. 
But whether it will take or has taken is a different matter. Too 
many university students go to classes and expose themselves to 
a subject without even getting a germ of knowledge. And why 
is this? One reason may be found in the fact that many univer- 
sity professors are more interested in delivering a lecture as quickly 
as possible and getting to something else—generally their writ- 
ing—than they are in really teaching anything. Lectures are 
often too formal, and the contact between teacher and student is 
only rare and then in a very business-like manner. Again, some 
students take the attitude that it is an imposition on the part of 
the professor if they are given more than a certain amount of 
work to accomplish, for how can they attend all of their dancing 
engagements and teas with so much studying to do? In most 
cases, the present-day student in the university works four years 
continually for marks or grades, mainly with the object of “getting 
by” in a game of wits with the instructor, and centering his main 
interests upon social activities and other extra-curricular allure 
ments. In a word, the latter interests in many cases have sup- 
planted the others, so that now many schools have become social 
centers primarily, except for the student who does graduate work, 
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and some even do that in order that such a life may be extended a 
year or so longer. 

What then is the remedy for all of this? The question is a 
hard one to answer and probably no one will venture to attempt it. 
Changes, however, can and should be made, although it is not 
the aim here to suggest many. In the first place, as has been 
done at Columbia University, courses giving a general survey of 
contemporary civilization may be introduced with profit into insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Mastering this course should be made 
a requirement for graduation. Such a subject when given seri- 
ously—for school work nowadays needs to be made more serious— 
and conscientiously, will greatly broaden the minds of students 
and at the same time create a wider interest in life. In the 
secondary schools such a course may not be given, but one kindred 
to it may be suggested under the appellation of World History. 
This likewise should be made compulsory for all and a prerequisite 
to graduation. 

To these suggestions may be added others which are perhaps 
more basic, as for example, improved methods of study and teach- 
ing in the secondary schools. What is pre-eminently needed today 
is a better grade of high school teachers. In some states the dis- 
pensation of teachers’ licenses is a joke, and even in those states 
which hold themselves up as examples, the type of high school 
teacher employed often becomes the object of popular disdain. 
More stringent methods should be used in selecting good teachers 
and in weeding out the old and inefficient ones. During the late 
dearth of teachers throughout the country, often school boards 
hired almost any one, in order that they might keep their schools 
open. As a result there are now, and will be for some time, a 
great many persons employed as teachers who have no business 
to be in that profession. 

In many matters, then, the whole educational system needs a 
thorough overhauling. At present it is in many ways in a rut, 
which is nothing more or less than a grave with both ends missing. 
New methods must be devised and old ones revised. Moss-back 
teachers with antiquated scholastic procedure must be gotten rid 
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of. “It’s good enough for father, it’s good enough for me,” must 
cease to be the slogan. Attendance at school must become more 
serious, for hitherto it has been considered too lightly. Studies 
have been made too easy. A firmer educational working basis 
should be built up in the grades by the teaching of more factg 
and fewer generalities. Educators should not be afraid of making 
grade work too difficult. For a child at this period of life memo- 
rizing is not a task but is often a pleasure, and this verity should 
be taken into consideration. At this period, too, is the time to 
commence the study of languages—the fourth grade is not too 
early in which to begin this—and here also the fact foundations 
of history, literature, etc., should be laid. But all this, of course, 
cannot be done on the spur of the moment. A new class of 
teachers must arise, with such training as to enable them to 
fulfill these new requirements. 

Educational introspection and self-analysis must be the inevit- 


able result of continued public criticism. 
come. 


A change must soon 
The church and home must co-operate with the school. 


But it is toward the educators that all are looking. And for 
those who have the responsibility of teaching the coming gener 


ations one motto should be held ever foremost: ‘Look well to the 
future, and weigh well the end.” 
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Play and Life 


C. O. Wresrer, Proressor or AppLtiep Psycnotocy, UNIVERSITY 
or Nepraska, Lincotn, NEBRASKA, 


—. e ORK, rest, and play—of this triune our human lives 
z = partake their daily portion. Are these also the 
i W G activities of our lower brethren, the animals? If 
; = so, one thing is certain, that is, that the distinction 
suuncannnu between them is dim with the lowest animals, Only 

= the higher animals make a clear distinction be- 

= tween work and rest. The capacity of a creature 
Summa. 


for work is a direct measure of its superiority in 
nature,—superiority in either the sense of Darwin, Carlyle, or 
of our common Christianity. In the naive life of the lowest 
animals, all three of these activities are satisfied in an unconscious 
and harmonious way. However, with self-analyzing man they 
have given rise to stubborn problems. For man has learned that 
the secret of fitness is “efficiency.” Here is the problem of effic- 
iency that concerns the division of work, rest and play: since 
play and rest are economically unprofitable, the tendency of 
“efficient” humanity is to reduce them to a minimum. However, 
practice has shown that this minimum cannot reach zero. Actu- 
ally, up to a certain point, the capacity for work depends on the 
amount of rest and play that is indulged. Hence, in modern 
industry the aim is not to do away with play and rest, but to 
make them as effective as possible for the period of work that is 
to follow. 

Like the practical-minded, the theorists too have had their 
difficulty; and I may add, they have not solved it so easily. 
Business has taken it for granted that work is the worth-while 
third. Speculation has been less naive, and wonders still if play 
and rest are not the elect life and work the necessity. Do we 
work to be able to play, or play to be able to work? To the 
practical-minded this question is as profitless as to ask whether 
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the zebra is a white animal with black stripes, or a black animal 
with white stripes. The failure both of the practical and the 
theoretical mind with this problem inheres in a bias entertained 
by them. The practical mind entertains the blind bias that only 
work and its profits are worth while in life. The theorist, to be 
sure, realizes that work, harsh idol of our century, may be only 
a means and not an end. ‘The bias of the theoretical mind, how- 
ever, is just as blind as that of the practical person. It has been 
the eternal bias of theory to wish to reduce all things to oneness, 
to simplicity, to uniformity. Hence, the theorist has erroneously 
imagined with the Epicure that play alone is the good of life, 
or with Carlyle that work is the only good, or with Buddha that 
the surrender of ambition and pleasure alone will bring satisfac- 
tion. ‘There is a fourth view of life, the view of the poets and 
of common humanity, in which it is believed (though perhaps not 
uttered) that life is too complex to be reduced like a chemical to 
a simple formula. It partakes of work, rest and play in their 
due proportions; and in the immediate experience of their life is 
to be found the refutation of that bias which would make life 
consist of either the one or the other, of work, rest and play. 

In the historical theories of play we shall find at once the bias 
of simplicity and the incompetence of these theories to describe 
the actual role of play in life. Everyone is agreed that work 
and play share one quality in common,—that they are active and 
dynamic phases of life as contrasted with the comparative in- 
activity of rest. On the other hand, it is equally true that play 
and rest share a quality not found in work, namely, pleasantness. 
To be sure, our duties may be pleasurable, but in that case, if 
we are exact, we shall call them play. We shall see that the con- 
flict and confusion of the theories of play which I shall discuss are 
due to the attempt to force play either into the mold of work or 
of rest. We may foresee their failure in view of the fact that 
play is a more generic concept than either work or rest, for it 
shares the distinguishing quality of each; it shares pleasantness 
with play, and it shares the development and profit we ordinarily 
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attribute to work. We can in this sense say that the lower 
animals play only and that in their play work and rest are poten- 
tial. If so, what was gained or perhaps lost, when, with the 
emergence of man, this primitive play-life, which was life itself, 
was split into work and rest? To this question I promise an 
answer after considering the outstanding theories of play. 

The Schiller-Spencer theory I count as a pseudo-theory, and I 
only mention it out of respect to history. It was first proposed 
by the poet Schiller, and as it now stands is indeed no more than 
a poetic metaphor. It is further to be observed that Spencer put 
a much narrower construction on the word than did Schiller. 
The theory holds simply that play is a discharge of superfluous 
energy from nerves and muscles. The child is so inclined to play, 
the theory holds, because its strength is not used up in serious 
occupations. Both Spencer and the other defenders of this view 
have made it explain factors in play that the theory, if strictly 
held to, cannot explain. If the theory is strictly held to, it will 
maintain that the only function of play is the removal of surplus 
energy. There have been many “forced” criticisms of this view. 
Claparede and Patrick declare that the theory will not account 
tor the form which play takes. When men play, why do they not 
simply continue their work? asks Patrick. Of course, Spencer 
can consistently reply that it is because tle parts used in work 
are tired out. Work is play when over-rested. Why do children 
insist on discharging the energy from their arms by using the 
hockey-stick instead of a broom? Again Spencer can reply con- 
sistently with his view, that in the case of using the broom the 
energy takes the path of voluntary control, naturally difficult with 
children, whereas in the case of hockey the energy follows instinct- 
ive and involuntary paths that in childhood are so plentifully 
nourished. Hence the theory does account for the forms of play, 
and I will add, that it will equally account for all of the objective 
manifestations of play. What it fails to account for is the logical 
and psychological aspects of the matter. 

Logically, the Schiller-Spencer theory is but one instance of 
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the fallacy that behaviorism commits over and over again when 
it attacks a psychological problem. To say that play is a discharge 
of surplus energy does not distinguish it from any other activity. 
All activity must involve a discharge of energy; this is not dis- 
tinctive of play. Nor does the baptism “surplus” save the situ- 
ation, for the problem to decide is precisely whether the energy 
of play is any more “surplus” than that of work. Every por- 
trayal of a physiological process results not in an explanation, 
but in a description. The physiological processes involved in 
play, far from explaining the play, are themselves the play to be 
explained. A thimble “causes” the shape of the wax in a very 
different way than the way surplus energy causes play. No 
doubt play is a discharge of physical energy, but why is it work 
in one case and play in the other? Tom Sawyer’s whitewashing 
adventure is the type of a million similar problems industry faces 
every day. Why does the laborer, who has just been using his 
spade with such pitiful lameness, walk so briskly from his tasks 
at the sound of the whistle? The difference between work and 
play is a mental difference which “surplus” energy cannot in the 
slightest degree image. To conclude, there is in the very name 
of this theory a confession of failure, for how could energy, as 
such, be “surplus” at all? It can only be “surplus’ ’to a soul that 
feels its weight; hence the theory smuggles in at the outset a class 
of ideas that Spencer prided himself in being able to neglect. 
The Groos theory of play, though it does not err by excluding 
the psychical aspect in its consideration, errs in the direction of 
narrowness just the same, as we shal] see. Karl Groos, a psychol- 
ogist at the University of Basle, in 1896 declared that to resolve 
the problem of play, it must be considered from the standpoint 
of biology. His theory, defended by Claparede, holds that play 
is an activity preparatory for life. To play is an instinct due 
to natural selection. Every kind of animal] has its peculiar way 
of playing, but they all have this in common, that their play is a 
preparation for the activities of mature life. The kitten pounces 
upon a bit of paper tied to a string, young kids amuse themselves 
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by knocking their heads together; never can these two types of 
animals be induced to exchange their mode of play. Little girls 
on the whole prefer dishes and dolls rather than tools and pet 
horses, while with boys the situation is reversed. The degree of 
play indulged in depends on the amount of preliminary develop- 
ment needed for the mature activities of the animal. The higher 
animals must have a longer period of youth to play in, in order 
to reach the complexity of their species. The young oyster does 
not have to play long “at being an oyster,” but the human infant 
has to play a long while to be equal to the demands that will be 
made of his maturity. The Groos theory gains for its support 
a large body of evidence showing that activity indeed is the factor 
that creates the organ, as Lamarck contended. The heart, for 
instance, is functioning when it first appears. Light kept out 
of the eyes of kittens will show their retinas and occipital lobes 
arrested in development. Children whose limbs have been ampu- 
tated in childhood show atrophic motor centers. “It is the func- 
tion which creates the organ,”—it is play which develops maturity. 
Carr extends the theory to show that play develops certain social 
qualities, such as sympathy, leadership, shrewdness, ete. Carr 
also held that play has a sort of cathartic action, in that it rids 
childhood of certain inherited tendencies that may turn out harm- 
ful if he is not purged of them. For example, the boxing, foot- 
ball, etc., of boys removes the combative instincts of hereditary 
origin by satisfying them in this harmless way. The question is: 
why should play in some cases give development to some instincts 
and destroy others? To save the theory from this difficulty 
Claparede takes Carr to mean that the energy of the harmful 
instincts is directed into useful channels by games of contest. 
Thus he saves the theory that play is only a preparatory and 
developmental activity. 

It will not be a sound objection to the theory to say that play 
is not preparatory because of the fact that when we play we 
engage in activities quite different from the serious pursuits of 
life. To go fishing, hunt for berries, play ball, to swim, coast, 
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wade, jump and run, will hardly seem preparatory for life in any 
direct way; but nothing prevents the defenders of the Groos 
theory from saying that it is the elements of these activities that 
are developmental. The many reflex actions that are developed 
in play, the general strength and health it gives, are the factors 
that enter so largely into the labors of mature life. We certainly 
cannot deny that play is a preparatory activity. The only diffi- 
culty of the theory is to hold that play is this and no more. The 
weakness of the theory, like that of Spencer, consists in that it 
harbors a partial truth. Play is indeed a preparation for life, 
but it is equally true (which is Patrick’s distinctive contention) 
that play is an end in itself. We have the habit, says Patrick, 
of describing the play of children as “sham” or “make-believe” 
or “illusory,” while to the activities of mature life we apply the 
epithets “serious,” “important,” “significant.” It would indeed 
be difficult to show, as Patrick contends, that the life of grown- 
ups is any more final than the life of the child. The boy who 
hurries from the table after a single bite of food, despite the 
ever-pending hunger of small boys, is surely just as serious about 
his play as is his father about his bank account. Do we not com- 
mit the same fallacy when we speak of education as a “prepara- 
tion for life’? Is not education and is not play an end in itself, 
worthy of our interest in its own name? How could education 
and play be preparations for life, unless in some distinct sense 
they themselves embody the sting of living? To this extent Pat- 
rick is right, but he too errs by too much exclusiveness, for he 
opposes play to work in all the respects he can discover. Play is 
the rebellion against work and civilization, he says. It is an 
atavistic return to the activities of primitive man, it is the cast- 
ing of foresight to the winds. 

There is a fifth theory of play, which we may term the popular 
theory, a theory which is practiced rather than talked about. 
In actual life, play indeed has in it the element of rebellion and 
reversion to the primitive that Patrick emphasizes. Yet, if we 
ask the average man to justify his play, he is quite adept at 
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finding an argument to justify the conduct which he already 
knows to be justified intuitively; he will reply that it will bring 
to him the rest and skill that he can use again when he works. 
And far be it from any one to deny that play involves a discharge 
of “surplus” energy. In other words, play is just as rich as life 
itself, and the fault of the theorists has been to make one thing 
of life swallow up all the rest. The error of the practical-minded 
was and still is that the life of work is the elect life; but experi- 
ence has taught them that work is at its best when it approaches 
play. As our tasks become play, that irksome element which 
we call “effort” slowly fades away; and perhaps if we could 
make our lives perfectly into pure play, we should become creators 
like the gods. The error of the theorists has consisted in sup- 
posing that truth is always simple and that a thing is explained 
when it is reduced to simplicity. They have therefore sought to 
make play either into a form of work, as did Groos, or into a form 
of rest, as does Patrick. Or, with Spencer, they seek a still 
simpler unit, “the discharge of energy.” 

Those who play rather than muse about play, like to think, 
however, that play is not a part of life, but is rather life at its 
best. It is the perfect blend of work and rest. Like aesthetic 
experience, repose and action are both realized in it. Patrick 
well observes that in the aesthetic life of the ancient Greeks 
humanity has made the nearest approach to a life that was pure 
spiritual play. With human life play has split up into work and 
rest because of the economic advantage of tension. But to get 
this advantage we have sacrificed the pleasure element of natural 
growth. If there is “a pure joy of living,” we are inclined to 
believe that it is shared by such creatures as butterflies and flow- 
ers, who merge both work and rest in their pleasant dream-life. 
It is in the direction of play that education, industry and social 
life is newly turning. We may rest assured that the impulse to 
play is a fundamental of all life, and let us beware of a philosophy 
of pure “progress” from which the world has lately suffered more 
than from anything else. 











A Concrete Problem in School Morals 


A. Laura MoGrecor, Francis Parker ScHoon, 
Rocuester, N. Y. 


‘ portant problem at present facing the 
makers of curricula throughout the country is the 
question of direct and indirect moral instruction, 
and doubtless from the clashing of opinions satis- 
factory systems for character-training will arise. 
Wise deliberation and wide experience will eventu- 
ally solve the intricacies of method and suggest the 
material for assisting the moral development of 
children. Meanwhile, there are certain ethical questions minor 
to the large issue but of lasting importance in themselves, which 
require the careful scrutiny of every teacher in the line from 
grade school to college. Such a problem, clear-cut and demanding 
definite solution, was presented by Dean Sills of Bowdoin College 
in an article published in Epucation for June, 1915, and entitled, 
“Character: A Neglected College Entrance Requirement.” 

“Honor cannot be formally taught, nor can it be inculcated 
by any system. But the fact that so many college students take 
lightly the appropriation of another’s work, particularly if a 
written outside task, is to a degree an indictment of the tone that 
prevails in the high school. The prevalence of copying in the 
lower grades leads on to slack habits in the high school. Many, 
probably most, of our high school students would not stoop to do a 
low or ignoble thing; but there are some who have a class code 
of ethics and who do not look with severity on cheating. The 
community should realize that a low tone in the public: school 
is sure to breed citizens whose political ideals are liable to be 
practical and selfish.” 

Here is clearly indicated for us a series of morally descending 
steps. Copying in the lower grades results in slack habits in the 
high school, which in turn produces a low standard of ethics in 
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the college. The final product is a citizen whose political ideals 
are, to say the least, questionable,—the kind of citizen who would 
scorn to steal by overt act, yet who would rob a government or an 
impersonal corporation without a qualm of conscience. Here, 
then, is no abstraction in the field of right and wrong, but a fault, 
the eradication of which becomes a matter of daily duty. Especi- 
ally is this true in the elementary school. High school and college 
must meet the issue also, but in the grade school is the root of 
the evil. 

To begin with, none of us dares quarrel with the term “preva- 
lence,’ as used by Dr. Sills. We must freely admit that copy- 
ing is of common occurrence, and further that in grade rooms 
where it is suppressed that result is brought about rather by the 
incessant supervision of the teacher than by the will to avoid 
cheating on the part of the children. Professor Griggs tells us 
that “to get the value of good habits we must succeed sooner or 
later in winning the will of the child to some measure of affirma- 
tion of the right action.” Consequently, in the grade school the 
children must be brought to feel individually as a matter of con- 
science, and collectively as a matter of school tone, that copying 
is beyond the law. But how can this be brought about? Before 
applying remedies it is necessary to examine causes. 

Copying makes its appearance about the fourth grade, with the 
introduction of formal written lessons, particularly in spelling 
and arithmetic,—lessons where the pupil begins to judge himself 
by the mark at the top of his paper. Later, grammar affords an 
opportunity for appropriating the work of others. Composition in 
the grade school is free from the fault, partly because compositions 
are written in school and without notes; partly because of the less 
absolute standard of correct and incorrect in such a subject. 
Presenting as original work sections copied from reference books 
is a form of cheating not found in grade school essays. This is 
peculiarly a high school problem. Geography and history offer 
occasion for copying if the written lessons involved become the 
formal question and answer kind. Cheating will be prevalent in 
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any subject where the written work requires definite facts or 
solutions and where a consequent strict marking system makes 
its appearance. Pupils naturally desire high ratings. 

It is pertinent to ask ourselves, what is the attitude of the 
children themselves toward the question of copying. It seems 
to differ in their minds from lying, largely because lying is direct 
dishonesty while copying is indirect, the untruth consisting not 
in actively affirming copied work to be one’s own, but in passively 
allowing the inference to be drawn. Again, the fault is in no 
sense a result of poor home training; children from homes good, 
bad and indifferent may become addicted to it. It is peculiarly 
a school developed fault. Really sensitive and high-minded chil- 
dren, in a desire to have their work just right, will frequently 
allow themselves to “compare answers.” Thus the fault lacks the 
class condemnation which is willingly accorded by the children 
of a group when a single member violates its just laws. 

It becomes evident as we examine the subject, that two causes 
engender cheating: first, the pressure of marking systems ; second, 
a low moral tone in regard to the matter. Underlying both is a 
third, the oldest, most constant foe of education, laziness. The 
first cause is objective and must be remedied by removing temp- 
tation; the other two are subjective, and here the moral outlook 
must be influenced and the moral stamina strengthened in every 
possible way. Let us consider the causes and remedies in detail. 

Most teachers would confess that there is something wrong 
with marking systems in their effect upon pupils. Children have 
learned to regard the mark as the be-all and the end-all, to focus 
all their attention upon it as an end in itself, to forget the 
importance of the “how” as compared with the “what.” The 
mark is an outward and visible sign; the learning process an 
inward and spiritual grace. The more material objective carries 
the most weight with the child. Indeed this confusion as to the 
comparative value of end and means is not limited to childhood. 
The type of citizen who does not care how he makes his money 
provided he makes it, is all too familiar. The effort in behalf 
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of the child’s moral welfare must be directed toward reducing in 
his eyes the importance of the rating given to his written work. 

It is a sad fact in most teachers’ experience that papers upon 
which errors have been carefully indicated will be tossed quickly 
aside as soon as the pupil sees the rating at the top. A further 
lesson must be planned to call attention to mistakes, or the correc- 
tion of papers is futile. This is absurd procedure. After the 
teacher has marked the errors on a given paper, correction should 
result from the initiative of the child, but such is not the case. 
The mark’s the thing, and the desire to have it a high one sup- 
plies a frequent motive for dishonesty. Would it not be effec- 
tive in reducing cheating if, the errors once checked, the papers 
received no further rating? The excellent might have a word of 
commendation, the careless a word of warning, but why anything 
further? As far as the progress of the class is concerned, it is 
better for the teacher to spend her time in discovering what mis- 
understandings and incomprehensions the answers display, rather 
than in trying to assign to them nicely balanced percents. In 
the case of the child, the absence of rating would throw the 
emphasis upon what is to be learned rather than upon what has 
been accomplished. Nor let it be argued that in thus removing 
temptation we also remove the incentive to work hard for the 
attainment of a high mark. We are all agreed that this is not 
a worthy motive to appeal to, and we have only to examine the 
list of studies where our marking system has been most definite 
and stringent to discover the subjects in which the most cheating 
is done. Marks have proved an incentive to dishonesty, not to 
honest endeavor. Furthermore, the removal of such a constant 
temptation is neither flabby nor weak. Children must be taught 
to resist temptation, but we have no right to subject them to 
constant moral strain along the same line. A recent writer on 
moral education says with truth, that “in the presence of a per- 
petual temptation good intentions wilt like growing corn in a hot 
Dakota wind.” 

Let us now turn to the subjective causes. The low moral 
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standard which permits an otherwise honest child to copy, results 
from a lack of clearness as to what his act really means. When- 
ever a fault springs thus from poor reasoning or no reasoning 
upon the subject, direct ethical instruction is required. In meet- 
ing this particular problem, the story-conversation method demon- 
strated by the English instructor, Mr. Gould, and embodied in 
his writings, could be used with great success. Older children 
may be led to see the form of lying involved in cheating, but it 
would seem, for young children, less confusing to connect copying 
with theft. This will center attention upon the active rather than 
the passive ethical situation. The line of thought to be developed 
should lead from the wrong involved in stealing property to the 
wrong involved in stealing an idea, whether embodied in an inven- 
tion, a phrase, or an answer to a school question. When once 
this reasoning is clearly apprehended by the pupils of the elemen- 
tary school, college students will feel an honorable regard for 
quotation-marks, and “Thou shalt not steal” will be given its full 
content. Direct class instruction can hardly fail to develop moral 
tone in a given grade, and each of its members will find it increas- 
ingly necessary to measure his conduct by the group standard. 
That is a great gain. 

The final citadel which must be captured, however, lies within 
the individual, and in this case it is a veritable “castle of indo- 
lance.”’ Laziness is the ultimate cause of many infractions of 
school law, and the vigorous stimulation of the will necessary to 
keep a child up to his particular working limit must be a matter 
of individual contact between teacher and pupil. Indolence must 
be combated directly not indirectly, individually not collectively, 
and though the task assumes serious magniture even for a small 
class, there is no shirking of responsibility. The child who makes 
his own task easy by copying the work of another, or by copying 
from a book, must be made to feel that he personally has lost 
from his education what that task was meant to teach: that the 
value to be derived came from doing what was assigned, not in 
merely attaining the result. This is an idea which children in 
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the upper grades at least of the elementary school can fully grasp, 
and it should be brought home clearly and forcibly to those indi- 
viduals who need it as the first and most necessary step in the 
learning process. When each child realizes that the study period 
is his opportunity, whether he recites that day or not, that the 
effort involved in writing out a given lesson has important and 
lasting effects, while the result obtained is merely transitory, then 
copying and indeed cheating in most forms will become vanishing 
quantities. 

The problem of eradicating from school life this particular 
school fault may seem small and unimportant. We should like to 
inculcate truth in the large, forgetting that thus it tends to become 
truth in the abstract. The great difficulty attendant upon systems 
of ethical instruction lies in the fact that at the time when feel- 
ing and thought are focussed upon a given course of right conduct, 
the chance to act—to round out the psychological cireuit—does 
not immediately present itself. In attacking a matter of daily 
mora] adjustment there is no such difficulty. A class which has 
discussed the ethics involved in the ownership of a piece of work, 
has the opportunity in the very next period to inhibit the tendency 
to appropriate the work of others. The pupil upon whom the 
teacher has impressed the nobility of overcoming his own laziness 
has immediate chance to try it. Self-reliance and industry then 
become live and conscious virtues, not mere words. “Education 
into citizenship” has been our motto since Colonel Parker. If 
this matter of cheating in school-lessons tends, as Dr. Sills points 
out, “to breed citizens whose political ideals are liable to be prac- 
tical and selfish,” then the elimination of this fault must commend 
itself to teachers as a pressing civic obligation. 











American Notes—Editorial 


We are very much in sympathy with the object aimed at in the 
custom of having one particular week in the year observed as Correct 
English week. ‘One of its specific objects is to call the attention of 
the young people in the schools to the fact that nearly all of them 
have fallen into the habit of using much objectionable language, which 
is an injury to themselves and an offense against good manners. Few 
of us are invulnerable to the same charge. Habits of speech are as 
contagious as smallpox,—especially bad habits. We “catch” them 
as unconsciously as we do the germs of malaria, typhoid, or any other 
disease. Hence the wisdom and practical good sense of a “clean-up” 
campaign now and them. 

But there is more than this very negative object in Correct English 
week. It should have in view not only the elimination of that which 
is bad. It should cultivate our taste for what is good, and increase 
our ability and pleasure in listening to and using graceful, forceful, 
effective words whenever we speak with the lips or express ourselves 
al the point of pencil or pen. There is perhaps no more admirable 
personal grace than gracious speech. To win such is a worthy object 
of ambition. It will give us an influence over others that will be 
uplifting and inspiring. It will bring inspirations and satisfactions 
that will make life worth living. Correct and graceful speech con- 
tributes mightily to happiness and success along all noble and worth- 
while lines of personal endeavor and life. 

We are somewhat skeptical about definite plans and rules for the 
cultivation of this desirable virtue or grace of facile speech. Doubt- 
less, however, the study of grammars and dictionaries has its place. 
Knowledge of Latin is a great help, because so many English words 
are derived from or compounded of Latin forms, and Latin is a very 
definite and fundamental language. The mind catches glimpses of 
fundamental concepts when it thinks in Latin, or in English words 
that are derived from Latin words. “Substantial foundations,” when 
such a phrase is used, flashes across the mind a picture. “Sub” is 
“ander”; “stantial” is from “sto,” the verb to stand or stay; “foun- 
dation” from “fundo,”’ the word meaning to pour,—as iron is poured 
into a mould to become hardened and fixed in a permanent form. 
What an impression these pictures make when we are familiar with 
Latin! How it strengthens our ability to see and feel these word 
pictures! But Latin and other languages are not absolutely neces- 
sary. With a reasonable amount of imagination we can command ad 
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effective vocabulary. Our good old Anglo-Saxon or Celtic heritage 
will be our day-star to point the way to graceful and effective expres- 
sion if we once get a vision of the value of good English. Funda- 
mental considerations are: (1) Clear thinking—have something to 
say. Let thought be the basis of speech and nine-tenths of the bad 
English will be wiped out and disappear. (2) Use as few words as 
may be needed to convey your meaning. This rule will do away with 
an enormous amount of vapid, senseless talk, much of which is not 
only poor English, but poor taste, waste of energy and of time that 
might be used constructively. This would do away with gossip, and 
a host of useless, idle repetitions that spoil the beauty and peace of 
human intercourse. (3) Study and practice the fine art of fitting 
your words to the thought. “Words fitly spoken are like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver.” There are few accomplishments that are 
superior to this one. (4) Read the works of the best writers of prose 
and poetry. Read much and often. Good books are everywhere. Have 
your favorite authors. Talk about them, discreetly, to others. Create 
enthusiasm by the quality of what you say about them, rather than 
by the quantity of your praise. If you thoroughly know one great 
book and succeed, really succeed, in interesting some one else in it, 
so that he comes to share your enthusiasm, you have done something 
worth while, whether you have done it in Correct English week or at 
any other time in the year. 


The General Education Board, founded by John D. Rockefeller, 
announces that the Division of School Surveys will extend the work 
already inaugurated in co-operation with state and city departments 
of education. Dr. Frank P. Bachman has been appointed director 
of this division. He is a gradute of the University of Chicago and 
holds a Ph.D. degree from Columbia University. After serving as 
professor of education in Ohio University, he became assistant super- 
intendent of the public schools of Cleveland. Subsequently he was 
educational expert for the Board of Estimate of New York City. 
For the last six years he has served on the staff of the General Edu- 
cation Board in local charge of school surveys in Maryland, Delaware, 
North Carolina and Kentucky; he was also socal director of the sur- 
vey of the Gary Schools made by the General Education Board. A 
survey of public education in Indiana under Dr. Bachman’s direction * 
is also approaching completion. 


The National Association of Secondary School Principals will hold 
its annual meeting in the Winton Hotel, Cleveland, February 27 to 
March 1. There will be five sessions, in addition to three round-table 
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conferences: the junior high school, the small high school, and the 
large high school. On Tuesday evening the Association will join the 
rural and elementary school principals in the discussion of the general 
theme “Administering Public Education in the Interests of the Child 
and the State.” The topics for the other sessions will include educa- 
tional and vocational guidance, dean of girls, grouping of pupils 
according to tests, moral training, the place of the junior high school, 
the overcrowded buildings, place of social affairs, secondary school 
objectives, effect of compulsory education laws, high school activities, 
and co-operative government. 


Ten years’ progress in public provision for the care of children is 
summarized by Grace Abbott, Chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau, 
in the tenth annual report of the chief to the Secretary of Labor, 
recently made public. Since 1912, when the Children’s Bureau was 
established, the number of States having special divisions dealing with 
child health has increased from 1 to 46; the number providing mothers’ 
pensions has increased from 2 to 40; more than half the States have 
created commissions to make comprehensive inquiries with a view to 
bringing their child welfare legislation and administration up to 
standard, and a similar number have organized State bureaus or 
divisions dealing especially with dependent and delinquent children. 
Birth registration in an adequate form has been extended over an 
area including 66 per cent of the population, and 42 States are now 
co-operating with the Federal Government to reduce the unnecessary 
loss of life among mothers and babies which the registration figures 
have shown. There has been an increasing appreciation of the im- 
portance of linking up State and local child-welfare administration, 
Miss Abbott declares; and the medical profession is giving more con- 
sideration to the social and economic aspects of child health, while 
social workers have learned the importance of a physical diagnosis 
before determining social treatment. 


Benjamin Franklin’s birthday, January 17, marks the opening of 
National Thrift Week, observed throughout the country, being fos- 
tered by the Y. M. C. A. in co-operation with over forty civic, com- 
mercial, educational and religious national organizations. This week 
affords an unusual opportunity for schools to emphasize the higher 
thrift related to earning, spending, saving, investing and giving. 
The days for National Thrift Week, January 17-23, have been desig- 
nated as follows: Wednesday, January 1%, Bank Day; Thursday, 
January 18, Budget Day; Friday, January 19, Life Insurance Day; 
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Saturday, January 20, Own-Your-Home Day; Sunday, January 21, 
Share-with-Others Day; Monday, January 22, Pay-Bills-Promptly 
Day; Tuesday, January 23, Make-a-Will Day. 


Assurances have been received by the National Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, 8 West 40th Street, New York, that persons in Alabama, 
Connecticut, Florida, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Tennessee and Washington are working to secure, this winter, the 
enactment of laws providing for the establishment of kindergartens 
upon petition of parents, such a law having brought California up 
from ninth to first place in the Union. Eight states, California, 
Arizona, Nevada, Maine, Texas, Kansas, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, 
now have similar laws, and all others should make haste to follow 
suit, as California is the only state having more than thirty per cent 
of its children in kindergartens, and four million children are being 
deprived of this early training in right habits of thought and action 
which all are entitled to receive. 


With its next convention The Religious Education Association will 
complete twenty years of service. The twentieth annual meeting 
will be held in Cleveland, April 11 to 14, 1923, and the program will 
center about the discussion of “The New Day in Religious Education.” 
In preparation for the series of conferences at this annual meeting 
noted experts are preparing studies on the contributions of modern 
science to religious education and on possible steps of improvement. 
Every session will be devoted wholly to discussion, all papers being 
printed in advance. 

The conference seeks to avoid generalities. It is planned for 
people who are not afraid to think. It will focus on definite prob- 
lems. The makers have in mind, not only the significance of a new 
day in methods of religious education, of a time when we must leave 
behind the outworn, inadequate, makeshift devices of the past, but 
also the deeper significance of a new day in human affairs, a day 
which is making new demands on religion. Just as in 1903 the 
Religious Education Association set up new standards and rallied 
men to new purnoses, so this convention has been planned with the 
forward look, and its program will be a challenge to religion to make 
ready the ways of a new world. All sessions of the conference will 
be open without conditions to any who care to attend. 
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Book Reviews 


So many books are sent to this department of EDUCATION that it is impos- 
sible to review them all. Naturally we feel under obligation to give preference 
to the books of those publishing houses which more or less frequently use vur 
advertising pages. Outside of the limitations thus set, we shall usually be able 
and glad to mention by title, authors, and publishers, such booKs as are sent 
to us for this purpose. More elaborate notices will necessarily be conditional 
upon our convenience and the character of the books themselves. 

THE RADIO AMATEUR’S HANDBOOK. By Frederick Collins. Re- 
vised and enlarged edition. T. Y. Crowell Company. Price $1.50. 

The author is the inventor of the wireless telephone, and an expert 
and enthusiast along the lines of this wonderful wizardry of transferred 
human thought by means so invisable as to seem almost superhuman 
and immaterial. The very latest and best information upon “Radio” 
activities and mechanism is contained in the volume. It will be a neces- 
sary “handbook” to the vast and steadily enlarging company of enthu- 
siasts and amateurs in this science and art. Yet, by tomorrow, there 
will be later discoveries and improvements and volumes describing the 
same. Who can keep up the “pace” of the present age? Only those who 
avail themselves of such help as is afforded by such books. 


VEGETABLE GROWING PROJECTS. By Ralph L. Watts. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

This handbook applies the principles set forth in “Vocational Agri- 
cultural Education,” the first book of the “Project Series.” It is a book 
which will be practically valuable to the grower, and interesting and 
helpful in the classroom. 


ON THE DES MOINES. By James Cloyd Bowman. The Cornhill 
Publishing Company. Price $1.50. 


A charming little volume of poems in the modern form of versification, 
which is so different from the more formal measured and rhymed lines 
previously approved as the proper form for poetical expression. Over- 
coming one’s habits and prejudices and looking sharply for gems of 
thought and harmonies of sound in these verses, one can find them 
a-plenty. It is a good book to put into one’s pocket for a moment or an 
hour of relaxation,—after which one will work the better and the more 
easily. 


THE MAKERS OF AMERICA.—By James A. Woodburn and Thomas 
F. Moran. Longmans, Green and Company. 

Arranged in a most attractive manner, and largely along biographical 
lines, this book will be most useful in the service of history teachers 
in the public schools. It is especially adapted to the fourth and fifth 


grades. It is fully illustrated and astonishingly low in price, only 
96 cents. 
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ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. By Frank M. McMurray and A. E. 
Parkins. The Macmillan Company. 

A child who studies geography through the medium of this volume 
and does not love the study of geography is an anomaly and a freak. 
To live with these living chapters, in the schoolroom or in the home, is 
to become a citizen of the world. So vivid is the style, so vital the 
subject matter, so alluring are the problems presented for the child to 
work out for himself that the pupil forgets that he is at school and 
studying one of the great branches of human knowledge; he feels, rather, 
that he is on a journey with things new and absorbingly interesting upon 
every hand; things which he has longed to know about and which he now 
sees for himself with his own eyes and understands the where, when 
and why of them without needing to ask questions. The book is a model 
of the work of the expert textbook maker and publisher. It is fully 
illustrated and covers all countries,—the land and the sea. There are 
tine, colored maps throughout, and tables at the close of the volume 
giving area, population, the twenty-five largest cities, elevation of pla- 


teaus and mountain peaks, largest rivers, lakes, etc., and a full index 
and pronouncing vocabulary. 


CLERICAL PRACTICE. FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS. By Wil- 
liam L. Anderson and Arthur W. Ross and Z. Carleton Staples. American 
Book Company. 

The book above named is intended to aid the large number of pupils 
who leave school at the end of the elementary grades, or who start upon 
a High School course and drop out by the end of the first year, to take 
up work in stores, etc. For school use, or for private use after leaving 
school for a time or permanently to go into clerical positions, this book 
will meet a need that is common. Its condensed counsel is excellent, 
its specific exercises and problem examples are informing and stimulating. 


A HANDBOOK OF ETHICAL THEORY. By George Stuart Fullerton. 
Henry Holt and Company. 


In a series of chapters each of which is simply written for the aver- 
age reader, of intelligence and with interest in moral questions, the 
author reviews the content of morals, the science of ethics, the social 
will, the ethics of the individual and of the state, ete. His book may 
well find its place in the classrooms of universities and it would make 


profitable reading for any one who is thoughtfully interested in philo- 
sophical and ethical lines of study. 


FRIENDS IN BOOKLAND. By Winifred Ayres Hope. The Macmillan 
Company. 


This is a brief play for children to act out. It has a motive, namely, 
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to promote a love of good books and to guide the young in the choice 
of such as are really worth owning and reading. It is recommended 
for grammar and private school use. It can be used by large groups of 
young people, each having a part in the play. 

VENTILATION. Report of the New York State Commission on Ven- 
tilation. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


This study of the problem of ventilation, extended from the fall of 
1913 to the spring of 1917, is a most elaborate and thorough inves- 


tigation of the subject. Part one of the report, after giving a survey 


of historical developments in regard to the physiological aspects of 
ventilation, describes in detail many extensive and interesting experi- 
ments and investigations conducted by the Commission, largely at the 
specially equipped laboratory constructed for the purpose at the College 
of the City of New York. 

Part two, after giving the historical development of the art of venti- 
lation, gives in detail the plan, methods and results of the extensive 
field investigations made by the Commission, based upon an intensive 
study of the following types of school ventilating equipment: (1) Rooms 
ventilated entirely through the use of windows; (2) Rooms ventilated 
through the use of windows, supplemented by the use of a single air 
duct or vent in the room; (3) Rooms ventilated by means of fans 
pumping air into the rooms, supplemented by a simple air duct in the 
room, through which air might find its own way out; (4) Rooms venti- 
lated by means of fans pumping air into the rooms, with the air of 
the rooms being mechanically exhausted through special ducts, also by 
means of fans; (5) The above Method 4 modified, so that the said air 
was supplied to the room over and over again, after being re-conditioned 
before it was recirculated. This study also includes an extended inves- 
tigation of the problem of artificial humidification of the schoolroom 
and an experimental study of the circulation of the air, with air inlets 
and exhaust outlets located in various positions and combinations. 

Recommendations are given in detail for the application of the differ- 
ent types of ventilation equipment found practical for schoolrooms; the 
conclusion of the Commission’s report is well worth quoting: 

“In final summary we may conclude that either window ventilation 
or plenum fan ventilation—if the plant be properly designed and oper- 
ated—yields generally satisfactory results from the standpoint of the 
air conditions in the average schoolroom. We have found it possible to 
maintain by either of these procedures air conditions in the schoolroom 
that would be considered satisfactory by all the ordinary physical tests 
and conditions which are reasonably comfortable and satisfactory to 
the occupants. The main difference lies in the fact that the air of the 
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fan-ventilated room is likely to be about 2 deg. F. higher and more 
uniform in temperature, and that the air movement in this method is 
considerably greater. We find that, on the whole, other things being 
equal, the window-ventilated room at 67 deg. F. is somewhat more com- 
fortable than the fan-ventilated room at 69 deg. F. It appears that 
68 deg. F. is a critical temperature as regards both comfort and suscep- 
tibility to respiratory disease; and the great advantage of window 
ventilation lies in the fact that the reduced air-flow in the zone of 
occupancy permits this low temperature to be maintained.” 


BOBBY COON, DETECTIVE. By Crawford N. Bourgholster. Illus 
trations by George Carlson. T. Y. Crowell Company. Price 75 cents. 

A charming story of the woods and fields, sure to interest a boy or 
girl as soon as the age is reached at which they begin to take walks into 
the woods and fields. The animals are conceived of as sharing the 
characteristics and duties of men. Thus “Bobby Coon” becomes a detec- 
tive in the service of “Judge Owl,” and reports to the latter many of 
the doings of the little folk. This impersonation does not hinder the 
naturalness of the story,—any more than do the charming nature 


stories of Thornton Burgess. The appeal to the imagination of the 
reader is legitimate and helpful. 


THE FIRELIGHT FAIRY BOOK. By Henry B. Beston, Illustrations 
by Maurice E. Day. The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc., Boston. 

The “foreword” of this dainty volume is a personal letter to the 
author by Theodore Roosevelt, written when he was Secretary of the 
Navy, in September, 1922. This foreword is in itself alone well worth 
the price of the volume to any reader, young or old. Theodore Roose- 
velt liked the book well enough to write the hearty foreword and also 
to use the book as a Christmas present for a number of people, including 
a United States Senator. Why should not the Twentieth Century weave 
fairy tales? Their value is conceded by every red-blooded man, woman 
and child of every nation. We need such a diet for our spiritual, mental 
and physical health. We are too matter-of-fact. Get this book for your- 
selves, dear parents and teachers! It will make a wonderful difference 
in your thought and action in relation to your children. It may prevent 
their becoming so conservative and “prosy” as you have been. 


TRINI, THE LITTLE STRAWBERRY GIRL, By Johanna Sppyri. 
Illustrations in color by George Carlson. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

A charming little volume for a gift book to a child. The stories in 
this book will cultivate in the young reader a feeling for others, and 
will reveal the fact that sentiments of love for one’s country and kin 


are a common possession of the peoples of all countries. The reader 
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of this book will gain new impressions of the way we should all look 
upon the foreigners who have come to America to make their homes. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. Its Sources and 
Its Application. By Thomas James Norton. Little, Brown and Company. 

The Constitution of the United States is a document of supreme 
importance to all the people, and every intelligent citizen should be 
familiar with it and able also to understand it in at least its main out- 
lines. The publishers have done a service to the schools and colleges and 
especially to the large number of new voters who have been added to the 
body of our responsible citizenship by the enfranchisement of women. 
Every woman who wants to vote intelligently should have the knowledge 
which is made available in the pages of this book. It should find a place 
in the curriculum of schools and colleges. It is well arranged for both 
casual consultation and systematic study. 


THE OUTLINE OF SCIENCE. A Plain Story Simply Told. Edited 
by J. Arthur Thomson, Regius Professor of Natural History in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. Over 800 illustrations, about 40 of which are in 
color. Four volumes. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price $4.50 per volume, 
cloth. Specially bound in half morocco, the set, $38.00; three-quarters 
crushed levant, $58.00. 

It would be difficult to speak too enthusiastically about these splendid 
volumes, from whatsoever standpoint. The man of science will find his 
own particular branch faithfully presented; he will find, also, all other 
branches adequately treated. The student will get a reliable summary 
of any scientific field or department of human knowledge, of the world 
and that which dwells therein and thereon. Everything is made so plain 
that he who runs may read. At the same time there is not a superficial 
page or chapter between the covers of either of the volumes. The chap 
ters are written by thoroughly qualified experts, and they have taken 
pains to use the language of common people; and the pictures help to 
visualize the facts in all their wondrous beauty, complexity and rela- 
tivity. The educational value of such a set of books in a home where 
there are young people can hardly be overestimated. One can open at 
any page and become immersed at once in an entrancing revelation of 
the wonders and beauties of the created world. Always, as one reads 
and learns, one marvels at the greatness of man’s mind, which has, gener- 
ation by generation, century by century, learned to interpret Nature's 
purpose and method, as expressed by creation and evolution,—in the 
earth and in the heavens. No library is complete if these volumes are 
not to be found upon its shelves. We congratulate the publishers on 


the way they have co-operated with the editor in bringing out this 
monumental work. 





